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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEnziE. 


NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS (SATURDAY) 
EVENING, at 8. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. — SAINTON-DOLBY 
SCHOLARSHIP.—The NEXT COMPETITION, which is open to soprano vocalists 
‘between the ages of 17 and 20 years, who must be British-born subjects, will take place in 
the Academy on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 7, 1891, at 10:30a.m. Candidates must not be, nor 
ever have been, students in the institution, and must send in their names, along with cer- 
tificates of birth, to the undersigned, on or before Dec. 17, 1890. 

The scholarship amounts to 15 guineas a year, which is appropriated towards the cost 
of three ears” instruction in the Academy, and it is awarded to the candidate who may 
be judged to display the best voice, in conjunction with musical aptitude. 

JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC; Kensington Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 
Director—Sim George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
The EASTER TERM commences 8th JANUARY, 1891. Entra: Examinati 
January 6th, at 11 o’clock. ELEVEN OPEN FREE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED FOR in February, 1891, Last day for receiving applications, January 12th, 


ae and forms may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, at the 
ege. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


INITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D., F.B.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 


The NEXT TERM commences on JANUARY 12th, when new students are received. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained from the undersigned, 
By order of the Acadomical Board, 


Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 











THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and P 
A By T. end FRAcrion for the VOICE 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Musi 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame "iiwina Val arte Mn Teer : 
successful Vocalists. 


nm which he has 
‘Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and co, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27 Harley-stree. W. 





yros SALE, TWO fine ITALIAN VIOLINS, and ONE 
MODEEN by Vuillaume, the property of a lat in good iti 
be seen at C. Boullangier’s, 16, Frith-strest, Zoho. a 








RURY :LAN E—(The National Theatre.) 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
At 7:45, A MILLION OF MONEY (see Doty Taare) 
N.B.—On and after MONDAY next, December 15th, A MILLION OF MONEY will be 
transferred to COVENT GARDEN THEATRE in consequence of the unprecedented pre- 





parations for Augustus Harris’s Twelth Pantomime, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, to be 
produced on Boxing Night at Drury Lane Theatre. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, 


DECEMBER 13th at 3. Vocalist, Fraulein Fillunger, who will sing Scena and 
Aria “Ah Perfido” (Beethoven) and “‘Magelone’”” No. XIV. (Brahms). Pianist, Miss 
Fanny Davies, who will play Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5 in E flat (Beet~ 
hoven) ; Romance in B flat minor (Schumann) ; and for the first time in England, Andante 
con motto in F Minor and Tempo di Mazurka in A flat (Rubinstein). The Grand 
Orchestra will play Overtures ‘‘ Rosamunde”’ (Schubert) and ‘‘ William Tell”’ (Rossini), 
and first performance of Mr Edward German’s Symphony in E minor No.1, Conductors, 
Mr. Carl Jung and Mr. Edward German. Seats, ls. and 2s. 6d. 





HE BACH CHOIR.—Patron, Her Majesty the Queen.— 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING next, December 16, at 8.30 o'clock. 
Requiem (Brahms), ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Day ” (Parry), conducted by the Composer. Miss Liza 
Lehmann and Ffrangeon Davies. Principal violin, Mr. A. Burnett; at the Organ, Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe. Conductor, Prof. C. VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc.—Stualls, 
10s. 6d.; Balcony (front row), 7s. 6d;. other Rows, 5s.; Balcony (unreserved), 2s. 6d. ; 
Gallery, 1s. Tickets of the usual Agents, and at Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 
6, Cork-street, W. 


HE MESSIAH.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—GRAND CHRIST- 
MAS PERFORMANCE, THURSDAY NEXT, December 18, at 8. Artists: Miss 
Fusselle and Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Henry Piercy and Mr. Franklin Clive. The South 
London Choral Association. Full Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. L. C. VENABLES; 
Organ, Mr. Fountain Meen.—Stalls, 5s., six for 25s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 28.; Admission, 
— at Lay Agents; the South London Choral Association; and Tree’s Office, St. 
ames’s Hall. 








MM: CHARD GOMPERTZ’S SECOND EVENING 

CONCERT of CHAMBER MUSIC at PRINCES’ HALL on THURSDAY, 
Dec. 18, to commence at 8 o’clock. Executants: Messrs. R. Gompertz, Haydn, Inwards, 
Emil Kreuz, Charles Ould (the Cambridge University Musical Society’s String Quartet). 
Vocalist : Miss Lena Little. Pianist: Mr. Leonard Borwick. 

The Second Concert : (Brahms) String Quartet in B flat, Op. 67; (Schumann), String 
—— in A Major, Op. 41. No. 3; (Beethoven), Sonata for Piano and Violin, in G. Major, 

ip. 30; (Brahms), two Songs for contralto; and Violin Obbligato, Op. 91. 

Prices: Single tickets, 10s. 6d.,5s.,2s. Tickets at il Tree’s St. James’s Hall Ticket 
Office ; Princes’ Hall; usual Agents; and Daniel Mayer, 180, New Bond-street, W. 





> HE VOICE. 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (| Voice Rpectein upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 

A Set of Ten Studies on Voiee Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author. Pri¢e, 2s. 6d. 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. 


SCHOOL OF VOJCK CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


ae MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Students 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analgene well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Stu 


of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” ; 

turday Review.—'‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists, 


*  W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square and all 
Book and Muzic Sellers. 
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SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


2OOSOOOSOOSOOOCOOS 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abread. 





“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


ELLIOT AND FRY, 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, ~ 
FOR THEIR L!ST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








LIST or somz or tHE TOWN anv COUNTRY MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, Xc., OF WHOM 
“THE MUSICAL WORLD” may se PURCHASED or ORDERED. 
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Hansard Publishing ; | Keith Prowse & Co. Langham Hotel. 
Union .. . 12, Catherine-street. {| Cooper ..........ssee0008 Fouberts- place, Re- 
Vickers, G. . Angel-court, Strand. gent-street. 
Smith & Son 186, Strand. BPO WS + ssivecieis user 26, Rupert - street, 
Parnell........ Southampton-row. Shaftesbury-avenue. 
Allen, E. W. Ave Maria-lane. 8.W. 
Kingsbury Fetterlane, Freeman .............05 ee Lilioweed, Bromp- 
arshall an Fleet-street. . é 
Willing and Co Farringdon-st.Railway Knowles & Co. ...... Crown-court, Pall Mall 
Station. Gloucester-road. 
8 See Imperial Arcade, Lud- Victoria-grove. 
gate Hill Victoria-grove. 
ROE IIS ccuncscisveszes 97, Queen - street, 29, Earls Court-road. 
Cheapnide. Earls Court-road. 
Renews and Sons.., 121, Cancon-street. . bey eek Whee 
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Birkenhead— ) Gloucester— 
Ryall and Jones Music Warehouse. Dancey, C. H. ... 8, Barton-street. 
Chester, W. ...... Palace place. | Hastings— 
Birmingham— Whiteman, S. ...... 1, York-buildings, 
Rogers & Priestley 71 to 73, Colmore-row. | Huddersfield— 
Sabin & Stockley... 123, Colmore-row. Marshall ............ 4, Byrann-street. 
Bolton— | Leeds— 
Parvin & Son...... Music Warehouse. | Ramsden, A. ...... 12, Park-row. 
Brighton— | Liverpool— 
BEAL & SON ... 55, East-street |} Smith&Son,J.P. 76, Lord-street. 
Bristol— | Forsyth ....0....... 
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Cambridge— Kitchen, V. T. ... 431, Oxford-street. 
Smith and Son ... 7 Rose-crescent Nottingham— 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. BASSES. 
Mrs. HurcHinson. Mr. PuunKET GREENE. 
Miss Cartorra Ex.ior. Mr. Norman SaLmonp. 
Miss AuicE Gomez. Mr. CurLvER-WILSON. 
Mdlle. Martz pr Lipo. Sionor NovaRA. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. si 
ee INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Miss ELEANOR FARNOL. VIOLIN. 
Miss Istpora MARTINEZ. Mr. Fetrx Berser. 
Miss Emity Daviess. Mr. Witty Hess. 
Miss MapE.ine Harpy. Miss Marie Dovuetas. 
Miss Anna RusskE.Lt. Mr. T. J. Mine. 
Miss DELvEs-YATEs. M. Emite pe MuiyNaRrsk1. 
Madame SEMBRICH. M. OnpRIcEK. 
Madame Tavary. and Mons. Jonannes Wotrr. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mous. Emit Savret. 
CONTRALTOS. Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Miss Von Dosnxory. Miss Hitpa MEREDYTH. 
Miss Amy SAnpDon. M. WotTMann. 
Madame Osporne WILLIAMS. Miss Stzwarr-Woop. 
Miss L. Detves-YatTEs. M. Years. 
Miss Amy Martin. 
Madame Scuuvurer. VIOLONCELLO. 
Miss Lucire JoHNSTONE. Malle. FuzscHELue. 
Miss Anice Lams. Mr. Leo Srern. 
Miss HeLeEnN MarcuHant. Master GERARDY. 
TENORS. PIANOFORTE. 
Mr. HirwEn Jonzs. Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
GIovANNI DEMETRESCO. Mr. Evcene D’ALBERT. 
Dourwarp Lety. Mr. ArtTHurR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mr. OrLanpo Harv. Mme. Sopuie MENTER. 
Mr. Epwarp HoveutTon. Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. Master IstporE Pavra. 
Mr. Brn Davies. Mr. C. F. Reppie. 
Mr. Purirrs-Tomes. Herr Anton RvBINSTEIN. 
Mr. Cuas. Exuison. Mr. Marmapvuxke M. Barton. 
Mr. Wiuitam Foxon. Herr ScHARWENEA. 
Herr Von Zur Mountzn. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
Mr. J. F. Cunninenam. Miss Margaret WILD. 
Mr. F ee. Herr ZELDENRUST. 
Mr. hence et a Mr. Evcar Hubianp. 
ee ee Mr. Grauam P. Moore. 
Mr. MacLzop Ramsay. 
Mr. Dovetas Powe Lu. ACCOMPANISTS. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. Mr. Gzo. CLUTSAM. 
Mr. EvGene Ovpin. Herr Orto CANTOR. 
Mr. Lucas WILLIAMS. Mr. THeo. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 








MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 
MR. SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL. 


Including Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss ADA TOMLINSON, Mr. DOUGLAS POWELL, 
Mdlle. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMAN. 

Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, when 

Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. 





HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1891. 
Assisted from January 7 to Towne fe Miss AGNES DENIS, the Great German 
prano. 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1891. 





MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 


Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS. 





DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address : “‘ LISZT, LONDON.” ’ 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin. 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St, Petersburg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famity use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 2, or by letter. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


——=—— 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

—" £015 0 within Postal Union. 
ey eenern aah POP ARO ide. cccccecaee £017 0 
» Half-year ........-.0+++ 0 7 6! ,, Half-year .............. 0 8 6 
op GUI eabsdesscccvvctece CO RIOD 55 CMMI sess ckccccacaccans O 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
———I~—-—_—_ 
*.* All advertisements for the current week’s rvesue should be 


lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Epitor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 


returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical Caorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


oH 


The “ Musical Courier” has leaped gaily upon our recent ex- 
pression of disbelief in the accuracy of Rubinstein’s statement that 
two per cent. of the English public are musical. We frankly said 
that we could not share so extravagantly optimistic a view. Upon 
this the “ Musical Courier” seizes as an additional argument in 
favour of the general superiority of American over English musical 
culture. ‘“ We fancy,” says our contemporary, “that there are 
in Yankee-land at a low estimate 1,000,000 music-loving people.” 
Yes, but we said “ musical,” and there is a wide difference between 
“ musical” and “ music-loving.” We have no doubt that quite half 
the population of England are fond of music; but does the 
“Courier” call the young man who plays the concertina 
musical? He is certainly fond of music. Are the people who 
support the organ-grinder and the nigger minstrels musical ? 
They, too, are fond of music. Is the man who plays the “ The Lost 
Chord” on the cornet outside the public-house musical? He, 
obviously, is fond of music. If these people are to be taken into 
account we shall have no difficulty in making up our million too. 
But the real point is that the average Englishman, with all his 
fondness for music, has none of the discrimination which distin- 
guishes the musical man from the music lover. It is his low 
standard, his absurd toleration, his utter inability to distinguish 
between real music and shoddy music; it is his blind worship of 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
To tHe Court FroM THE ReEicN oF Groree II. 
33, Great Pultenay Street, W. 











the merely sensational, the colossal, or the trite that supplies the 
best friends of Hnglish music, as well as its enemies, with material 


for their jeremiads. These are the features of the average English- 

man of which we think when we say that not two per cent. are 

really musical; and we doubt not, judged by the same standard, 

the American public would yield an equally poor musical return. 
*.* 

Very opportune and to the point is the circular which Mr. Hen- 
schel has found it necessary to issue. Fora double purpose we 
quote the most important passages from this circular :— 

During the first four seasons of their existence the London Symphony 
Concerts have had the support of guarantors ; and though each season has 
been attended by considerable loss, horne by those generous friends of 
music and by Mr. Henschel, the steady, though slow increase in attend- 
ance and public interest has been encovtraging enough to justify the 
decision arrived at after the end of last season—viz., to carry on the 
concerts without any guarantee fund whatsoever. 

It is with extreme regret Mr. Henschel finds himself obliged to state 
that his hope in the success of that plan has not been realised ; the original 
subscription for the present series is not sufficiently large to warrant the 
continuance of the concerts. 

Before, however, definitely giving them up Mr. Henschel has resolved 

upon opening—at the same rate as the original subscription—a new one 
(stalls only) for the remaining four concerts, Thursday evenings, 
January 15, 29, and February 12, 26. 
No more lamentable occurrence has marked the history of Engiish 
music within recent years than the issue of this appeal, the signi- 
ficance of which we shall not weaken by any more direct comment, 
If the London amateur refuses to listen to Mr. Henschel when he 
speaks thus he is not likely to be shaken from his apathy by any 
other voice. So—expressing only our hope that the London public 
will not bring upon itself the irretrievable disgrace of allowing Mr. 
Henschel’s concerts to expire we proceed to note that the losses 
sustained not only by Mr. Henschel but by Sir Charles Hallé also 
are proof positive of the truth of our contention, which we should 
be well pleased to see disproved. There are, it must be allowed, 
certain features of musical life in London which would seem at 
first sight to prove the existence of a higher taste. A first-rate 
performer on any instrument, or even a famous conductor, will 
draw the town. But if anyone thinks that this proves the fasti- 
diousness of the public he has but toask what pieces or what part 
ofahigh-class concert are the most applauded. Enthusiasm is 
always reserved for the most showily-executed piece or for that 
which is intrinsically the least worthy. No; the bulk of our public 
cares only for names, and will pay any price to hear any performer 
of whom they have been told, with sufficient persistence, that he or 
she is a great artist—no matter what he or she plays or sings. 
Orchestral concerts reduce the element of individuality to a mini- 
mum, and go unappreciated accordingly. 


* * 
* 


The one satisfactory feature is the support given so ungrudg- 
ingly to the higher forms of choral music. But even here, we 
fear, the appreciation shown is by no means purely musical. It 
is, indeed, certain that the love displayed towards certain oratorios 
is chiefly a pleasure in the historic or religious elements of the 
story. Were the music of “The Messiah ” far less noble than it 
is, the work itself (it is safe to say) would not be less popular. 
This is delicate ground to tread, this which has of late yielded such 
a plentiful crop of discussion upon the vexed question of Subject 
versus Treatment: and, though we are not of those who see in 
Subject (as the late“ Scots Observer” said) only an opportunity 
for intelligent treatment, yet we do not scruple to avow our belief 
that the British public cares only for subject, and is quite incapable 
of appreciating the qualities involved in Treatment. No one, for 
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instance, denies the masterly treatment in such works as the public 
have taken to their heart of hearts. The sad part of it is 
that this masterliness of treatment is the last thing thought of by 
the public. Nice sentimental little stories—give us these, with 
whatever musical trash you may accompany the gift; stories of 
little choristers and beggar-girls dying, and being wafted through 
the open gates of Paradise to the accompaniment of triplet chords 
—these are the things most to be desired. When to their own great 
attractions you add that of a famous artist as interpreter you may 
be sure of a full house. Wheresoever the Chorister (or the cornet) 
is, there will the populace be gathered together. 


* & 
Cd 


“ American papers” may “copy” if they choose. -It is not a 


pleasant thing to write thus of one’s own country: but we abide by |. 


what we have said. If the faults of which we speak were irre- 
mediable, then perhaps silence were best. Just because we believe 
that the English nation can be awakened, we insist that it must be. 
The love of music exists generally, together with an intelligence 
capable of improvement and cultivation. If the appointed guides 
so choose, the public can be taught the elementary lesson that all 
music is not alike; that some is rubbish, some good, some great. 
The supreme critical faculty of discerning and uttering in a few 
final words the relative merits of any work is of course a rare gift, 
and we have but little hope (or wish) that the English nation 
should ever become a nation of critics. But it may and must 
become a nation capable of discriminating between tbat which is 
bad and injurious in art and that which is good and helpful. 
And meanwhile let it go to Mr. Henschel’s concerts. But one 
question more to our friends of the “Courier.” If America is 
so musical why is it necessary for fifty gentlemen to guarantee a 
yearly sum of 1,000dols. each to encourage Mr. Theodore Thomas 
to establish an orchestra in Chicago ? 
** 

That we have loved Giulia Ravogli well, our dithyrambic 
criticisms—to say nothing of the poem printed last week—afford 
sufficient proof. We did not scruple to confess our infatuation, 
with a youthful blush mantling our hardened cheek the while. 
And yet Giulia Ravogli must go. One greater than she is at hand; 
one more skilled than either the New Orpheus or the Old.to work 
mighty wonders with the lyre. The party’s name is Drury, and 
his right to the crown is proved by this incident, which is set forth 
in the “ Augusta Chronicle.” Augusta we take to be a town some- 
where in America. Drury was a blind fiddler, and ‘it was his 
amiable custom to entertain the guests of the various hotels in 


Augusta by his ministrations on the violin. ‘“ He was not,” says. 


the candid chronicler, “a great artist, but, judging from. the 
amount of money that fell into his hat, he seemed to get there 
just the same.” One night he also got drunk—perhaps with 
the sheer beauty of his own music—and was arrested. 
The following morning he was arraigned before the Recorder, who 
fined him ten dollars. Pitying his affliction, however, the stern 
Recorder consented to remit the fine on condition that he would 
play to the Court. Here is the great dramatic scene: Orpheus of 
old only harped to dusky Pluto, and Giulia Ravogli to the 
grotesque Highlanders of the Covent Garden stage; but the blind 
Drury won the ear of an American Recorder, to quite set free his— 
ten dollars. He played; he played “Down went M‘Ginty,” 
“Where did you get that Hat?” and other equally noble expres- 
sions of the national genius: and we believe his hearers wept. No 
mere fiddler of the streets this; for when they asked him to play 
“Little Annie Rooney” he collapsed and played no more. Not 
the great dramatist, reciting his new play to the Grecian jury, 





struck half so noble afigure. And this is why Giulia Ravogli must 
go, and her place in our love be taken by Drury and his lyre. 
But then they play that instrument so well in America. 

** 

Yet have we one hope. Though we may have to say l’estremo addio 
to Giulia, it need not be till the end of next season, when we shall 
hear her in “ Orfeo,” “ Fidelio,” and, perhaps, “Carmen.” And 
we may also hear her—though this is a dead secret—at a Philhar- 


monic Concert. 
** 


A propos of Sig. Verdi’s new opera we are enabled to print the 
following letter, which adds some interesting information to what 


has been already published :— 
Genova, Dicembre 3, 1890. 


Carissimo S1anor Monatnr: Cosa posso dirle? Sono quarant ’anni che 
desidero scrivere un” opera comica, e gid cinquant ’anni che conosco “ Le 
allegre Comari di Windsor.” Pure i soliti ma, che sono dapper- 
tutto, si opponevano sempre a far pago questo uno desiderio. Ora Boito 
ha sciolto tutti i ma, e mi ha fatto una commedia lirica che non somiglia 


a nessun altra. 
Io mi diverto a farne la musica, senza progetti di sorta, e non so nem- 


meno se la finird . Ripeto: mi diverto. 
Falstaff e’ un tristo che ammette ogni sorta di cattive azioni; ma sotto 
una forma divertente. Eun tipo! sono si vari i tipi! L’opera é comple- 


tamente comica. . . . Amen. 
Mi creda sempre Devétiss. 
G. VERDI. 


Al Signor Marchese Gino Monaldi, Roma. 


* & 
* 


In case any of our readers have lost their Italian dictionaries, 
we append a translation of this interesting letter. 
Genoa, 3 December, 1890. 


/ Dear Signor Monaldi, 
What can I tell you? For forty years I have desired to 


write a comic opera, and for at least fifty years I have known “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and yet—the usual “ buts,” which come in everywhere, 
have always set themselves against the realisation of this one wish of mine. 
Now, Boito has removed all my “buts,” and has made for me a lyric 


comedy which resembles no other one. 

T amuse myself with making the music to it, without projects of any 
kind, and I do not even know if I shall finish it. I repeat, I am amusing 
myself. Falstaff is a miserable man who attempts all sorts of bad actions, 
but in an amusing way. He isatype! But types are so various! The 
opera is entirely comic. Amen. 


Believe me, &c., 
G. Verpt. 


* % 
* 

We may remind those of our readers who are interested in the 
study of Dante of the lecture to be given this (Saturday) after- * 
noon in St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall on the “ First and Second © 
Circles of Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ ” by the Count Ferrero. Dr. Karl — 
Schneider, of the University of Bonn, author cf a work upon the 
“ Rhyme in Dante’s Divina Commedia,” and English representa- 
tive of the “ Cologne Gazette,” will be among those who will sup- 
port the lecturer. The celebrated edition of “la Divina Com- 
media,” by Christoforo Landino, printed at Florence, in 1845, 
containing the first copper-plates ever printed in a book, and the 
rare edition printed by Aldus, at Venice, in 1515, will be exhibited 
beneath the bust of the poet, and his portrait by Andrea del Sarto 
will be kindly lent by Henry Doetsch, Esq. 

% 

Elsewhere we give an account—which, for this week at least, is 
necessarily inadequate—of the lecture given on Monday afternoon 
by M. Victor Maurel on the modern developments of the lyric art. 
As we have explained in our brief notice, we have found it impos- 
sible to reprint the lecture itself ; but the expression of M. Maurel’s 
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views on the features of three parts so varied as are those of Wol- 
fram, Rigoletto, and Iago may very well give our readers material 
for thought until the text cf the lecture is before them. It may, 
however, be said that M. Maurel amply proved the assertion made 
in his earlier lecture thatthe character of the voice should differ 
with each person represented. M. Maurel’s voice retained its 
individuality throughout each example: but the colour varied with 
each emotion expressed. However, the question may be deferred 
until next week, when we shall publish the lecture itself. 


* * 
* 


The “ New York Dramatic Mirror,” in its issue of November 29, 
says unkind things about the veracity of the London corre- 
spondents of American papers, “whose gross misstatements are 
notorious ;” and certainly they are, some of them. The “ Mirror’s” 
own correspondents, for instance, say the thing that is not. Did 
not one of them a few short weeks ago speak of Madame Patti’s 
forthcoming towrnée in Russia as a fait accompli? Did he not 
describe the enormous enthusiasm of the crowds who stood out- 
side the theatre doors in a queue several miles long? And yet 
Madame Patti bas not been to Russia. How sad to think that 
the “ Mirror’s” correspondent should thus misinform his virtuous 
editor. And why, in this very number, does one say that “ Mary 
Shaw, the famous English whistler, has left London for St. Peters- 
burg under a special contract to whistle to the Czar.” We do not 
comment on the curious meaning of that last sentence; we only 
feel it our sorrowful duty to say that the lady in question is known 
as Alice Shaw, and that America, not England, has the honour of 
claiming her as a daughter. We should like to say she is English, 
but we cannot tell a lie. Thus do we hold the “ Mirror” up to 
Nature. 

+* 

The prospectus of the Royal Institution lectures for 1891 in- 
cludes several subjects of interest to art students. On successive 
Saturday afternoons, commencing the 24th of the New Year, Mr. 
W. Martin Conway, F.S.A., will lecture on “ Pre-Greek Schools of 
Art,” and on February the 12th, 19th, and 26th, Dr. Hubert Parry 
will lecture on “The Position of Lulli, Purcell, and Scarlatti in 
the History of the Opera,” with which will be given several very 
interesting musical illustrations. The six Christmas lectures 
which, ostensibly “adapted to a juvenile auditory” generally 
attract one which could scarcely be accused of largely possessing 

the elements of youthful levity, will be delivered by Professor 
Dewar, who announces his subject under the paradoxical sounding 
title of “Frostand Fire.” Both, however, are extremely seasonable. 
*, % 
Me 


¥ Weare invited to give publicity to the following appeal, which 
in this Mozart-loving country needs no further recommendation :— 


Mozart-lovers are earnestly invited to join the Mozart Association, of 
which a branch has now been formed in London in connection with the 
International Mozarteum Institution at Salzburg. Its special objects are: 
—To keep up the museum established in the house where Mozart was born ; 
to support the Mozarteum Public School; to give festival performances of 
his works ; and, if possibe, to contribute towards the erection of a special 
theatre for model representations of classical operas at Salzburg. Annual 
subscribers of not less than 1s. are entitled to free admission to the Mozart 
Museum and Zauberfléte House, and have also the privilege of first choice 
of seats at the festival performances. Tickets of membership and the statutes 
of the Association may be obtained of A. Hughes-Hughes, British Museum. 

’ * # 
* 


Miss Agnes Zimmermann has been giving a series of pianoforte 
recitals in the provinces, having, during the past fortnight, ap- 
peared at Tunbridge Wells, at Eastbourne, and at St. Leonards. 











At all these places her artistic performances have met with the full 
success which, as London amateurs are aware, they well deserve ; 
and the programmes presented have been as remarkable for variety 
as for interest. Of Miss Marguerite Hall, who has been the 
vocalist on each occasion, there is little need to speak, for in the 
provinces her charming style has no doubt commended to her as 
warm appreciation as in London. 
+,* 


News from the Royal College of Music : That Mr. Samson Fox 
has given another thousand pounds to the building fund, for the 
purpose of decorating the entrance hall with marble and mosaic. 
That Cornelius’ “comic” opera, “ The Barber of Bagdad,” is the 
work chosen for performance next autumn by the pupils. That 
the Savage Club Exhibition is vacant, and that eleven open scholar- 
ships will fall vacant next February. 

*,% 
* 


News also of the Associated Board: One hundred and forty- 
five Schools have already registered on the list, which remains open 
until Dec. 30. 


* & 
* 


Master Jean Gérardy returns to his home in Liége on Sunday. 
He will come back to England the third week in January next, 
and give another recital, probably in conjunction with M. Ysaye, at 
St. James’s Hall on January 30. A pleasant inference may be 
drawn from this—that those responsible for the boy’s welfare do 
not intend him to be over-worked. 

* 4 

By the way, an interesting entertainment is to be given on 
Friday afternoon next at the Steinway Hall by Masters Paul and 
Charlie Carré, two children of nine and eight respectively who 
possess striking ability as actors and reciters. By the kindness 
of Mrs. Arthur Levy, a few critical friends were, two or three days 
ago, given an opportunity of hearing the clever children in private, 
when they went through an exacting programme in French and 
English. Their cleverness is such that for once youth may be for- 
given. 

* 

Mr. Richard Gompertz’s second chamber concert will be given on 
Thursday evening next, when Miss Lena Little will be the vocalist, 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick the pianist. Brahms’ Quartet in B 
flat,-op. 67,and Schumann’s Quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3, are 
amongst the works promised. 

# 

* 


- ‘Brahms’ “ Requiem ” and Dr. Parry’s ode, “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” 


| will be given at the Bach Choir Concert on Tuesday evening next 
in St. James’s Hall, under Prof. Villiers Stanford’s conductorship. 


Miss Liza Lehmann and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies will be the vocalists. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Venables and his South London Choral Association will 
give a performance of the “ Messiah” on Thursday evening next 
in St. James’s Hall. Miss Fusselle, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Piercy 
and Mr. Franklin Clive will be the soloists. 


¥* * 
So 


Mons. Guilmant, having been commanded to play before the 
Queen, the dates fixed for his organ recitals at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire of Music have had to be altered to Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings next, the 16th and 18th inst. respectively. 
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The “Emperor” concerto, Schumann’s Romance in B flat, 
minor, and (for the first time in England) an “ Andante con moto” 
in F minor, and “Tempo di Mazurka” in A flat by Rubinstein 
will be played by Miss Fanny Davies at to-day’s Crystal Palace 
concert. Miss Fillunger will be the vocalist, and Mr. Edward 
German’s Symphony in E minor, No. 1, will be played for the 
first time. 

bad 

Miss Amy Sherwin has been engaged to sing at the concert on 
Jan. 13 of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. She is also en- 
gaged.for the Bach Choir Concert in St. James’s Hall on March 
10, dnd for Herr Joachim’s tour in Scotland in the same month. 








PRODUCTION OF BERLIOZ’ “LES TROYENS” 
AT CARLSRUHE, 
natal aas 
(FROM OUR SPECIAI, CORRESPONDENT.) 


“0 ma noble Cassandre, mon héroique vierge, il faut donc me résigner, je ne 
tentendrai jamais.” Thus wrote the French composer in his Mémoirs, and 
now that his work has been produced at Carlsruhe one can understand his 
sorrow and despair. For “ Les Troyens” is Berlioz’ opus magnum—and of 
this he was probably aware. Capellmeister Mottl, who has now produced 
it at Carlsruhe, has rendered a signal service to art, and has helped to 
place the French composer in a higher niche in the temple of fame than the 
one hitherto accorded to him. As I shall have to speak of the first and the 
second part of the work—since it occupied two successive evenings (De- 
cember 6 and 7)—I should like to remind my readers that “ Les Troyens” 
(consisting of five acts) was originally intended to be given on one evening: 
the first and second acts relating to the taking of Troy, and the other 
three to the Trojans at Carthage and the unhappy love of Queen 
Dido for Mneas. M. Carvalho in 1863 proposed to bring out the Car- 
thage section as an independent work, and Berlioz consented, and 
wrote specially an orchestral introduction. But from certain remarks 
in the score we see that he was driven to this from necessity and not 
choice. Capellmeister Mottl divided the work into two parts for a very 
good reason: he wished all the music which Berlioz had written to be 
played, and the two evenings enabled him to do this. Otherwise he would 
have had to make long cuts, as indicated by the composer himself. Perhaps 
my readers may be curious to know what made the worthy Capellmeister 
think of giving the opera at all. He told me that some time ago he read 
the vocal score, and thought he would like to bring out the work as an 
experiment. A study of the full score and a few rehearsals, however, soon 
convinced him that he had discovered a great treasure: he began to form 
great expectations, and the result, I am glad to say, has been more than 
successful. 

The first part, “La Prise de Troie,” then, was given on Saturday evening, 
December 6: the performance commenced at 6.30, and lasted about two 
hours. Some works are comparatively easy to describe, but, not 
so this music-drama. One may point out some of its striking 
features, the simplicity yet great impressiveness of the music, the wonderful 
contrasts, the dramatic earnestness, and last, but not least, the orchestra- 
tion, which on every page shows a master’s hand; but it is almost im- 
possible in words to convey any idea of its sustained power and unity. 
There is no concession to public taste, or rather want of taste, and every- 
thing tends to accentuate the great event—the destruction of Ilium. 
Inspired by the Latin poet (for the libretto is based upon the second book 
of the “ Hneid’’),Berlioz has given us a wonderfully tragic picture of the ill- 
fated maiden who, like the Norns, knew of things to come. In the first 
act she appears with her gloomy forebodings in marked contrast to the 
light-hearted populace which wanders through the deserted camp of the 
Greeks thinking all danger is past. And then Chorebus, her lover, comes 
and prattles of love, of peace, and of hope. But all his persuasive 
words are of no avail; the maiden interrupts him with terrible tones 
of despair: she has seen the ghost of Hector; the calm around is 
a deceptive calm; earnage, ruin, death are at hand. Impressive are 
the crashing “fate” tones heard in the orchestra, the fierce tremoli, 
the restless figures, and the wild burst of the “love” motive at the close 





of this long scena; in answer to his resolve to stay by her side and share 
her fate she gives him a chaste kiss and shrieks out that death on the 
morrow will prepare their nuptial couch. The whole of this act is a marvel, 
and manifests dramatic power of the highest order. 

In the next act the Trojans are offering thanks to the gods: the music 
is solemn; and the bold and rugged harmonies and quaint rhythms, 
together with the martial tones of trumpet and persistent roll of the drum, 
give to the hymn a thoroughly archaic flavour. A lively instrumental 
movement accompanying the wrestling match which takes place in presence 
of Priam and Hecuba forms a curious contrast. Andromache enters, lead- 
ing by the hand Astyanax : they advance to an altar on the left of the stage, 
opposite to the throne on which the King and Queen are sitting. The sorrow- 
ing widow of the great Trojan hero bends down before the altar, while the 
child places flowers on it. Next Astyanax receives the blessing of Priam and 
Hecuba. But Cassandra is standing near to the altar, and she bids the sorrow- 


ing woman save her tears for new troubles. The music in the orchestra, while 


this is going on, is quiet and plaintive. The concluding symphony as mother 
and child wend their way slowly to the back of the stage is highly expres- 
sive. Agitated tones are now heard: Aineas arrives in breathless haste 
surrounded by a crowd, and his sad tale of the priest Laocoon creates terror 
and astonishment. This gives rise to some wild characteristic ensemble 
music. neas orders the people to bring the monster horse within the 
city. They rush off, and Cassandra remains alone on the stage. In a 
gloomy Allo. assai agitato fuil of striking harmonies and rhythms she pours 
forth lamentation anew. But suddenly a distant sound of trumpets is 
heard ; the infatuated crowd is approaching, dragging along the horse after 
the manner described by Virgil ; they are strewing flowers and singing in 
jubilant tones. For this scene Berlioz has orchestras of brass behind the 
stage and in the wings. The sound of the appropriately simple Trojan 
march increases as the procession gets nearer, till at last, when 
it appears in view, the volume of tone (voices and instruments) 
is truly imposing. I am describing what ought to be the 
effect. At the Carlsruhe performance there were not enough voices 
or instruments, but the most was made of the means at hand. 
Cassandra, on the stage, listening to the jubilant strains, reminds 
us by her gestures and broken ejaculations of the impending fate. Towards 
the end of the scene, when the procession has passed, the “‘ march’’ tones 
gradually becoming softer, mix with her despairing phrases. Berlioz again 
here closes. with a striking orchestral passage. The third act opens with 
an orchestral symphony. The armed soldiery has emerged from the horse, 
and the music is intended to represent the commotion in the city: it is 
one of those tone-pictures in which the French musician excels. But the 
curtain draws up, and Mneas is seen reclining on a couch in a room of the 
palace. Hector’s ghost appears, and bids him fly. The “ghost” scene is 
one of the wonders of the work: the music itself is dramatic enough, but 
the orchestral colouring defies description. What does it serve to tell of 
muted and divided strings, closed notes for horns, and weird mutterings of 
drums! Nothing: my readers must wait till they can hear it for them- 
selves, and marvel at the genius which could produce such extraordinary 
effects. The finale of this act in which Mneas at the head of his soldiers 
tries to reach the citadel, is an intensely vigorous movement. 

The scene between Cassandra and the Trojan women who are crowding 
round the altar of Vesta in the palace of Priam is full of power and 
imagination. Cassandra persuades the greater number of the women to 
brave death rather than become the slaves of the brutal Greeks. She stabs 
herself. The women are supposed to follow her example; or rather, some 
are to strangle, others to stab themselves. At the performance this some- 
what difficult order was not carried out: they merely fell to the ground. A 
few bars symphony brings the work to an effective close. 

I have pointed out some of the shortcomings of the representation, but 
it is only fair to say that altogether it was extremely impressive. There 
was much to praise in the stage management and scene-painting. The 
principal réles were in the hands of capable artists, but far and away the 
greatest of all was Frau Reuss, the Cassandra. She sang well, and her 
acting was admirable. She entered so thoroughly into the part that 
it seemed as if the real Cassandra was before the audience. The chorus 
sang well, and the orchestral playing under Herr Mottl’s direction could 
scarcely have been surpassed ; for proper balance of tone, however, there 
should have been more strings. The audience at the close was most demon- 
strative, and the actors were recalled many times. The conductor, too, had 
to appear and receive his well-earned share of the applause. 


(To be continued.) p? g 
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THE SOCIAL FORCES WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED 
MUSIC. 


UY J. ¥. ROWBOTHAM. 
——@———. 
V. 

In the century that preceded the Renaissance, religion, which had been 
the faithful nurse of music among the monks and in the world at large, 
suffered a great collapse in earnestness ; and the great Roman Church, 
which had hitherto held the whole of Europe in undisputed sway, began to 
give signs of instability and change. The music which it had fostered 
evinced the same tendencies. All that was left of religion was the science 
of theology, and all that was left of music was the science of sound. Inthe 
first case dogma and exegesis were all in all. Religion was not an instru- 
ment to make men better, but a puzzle to exercise men’s wits. In the 
second case music was no longer a medium through which man might pour 
out his inmost soul, but a mere collection of notes and intervals; 
and whoever could arrange these in the cunningest way was the 
greatest musician. Religion was handed over to the schoolmen, and music 
was delivered up to the theorists. The course of treatment to which these 
worthies submitted their respective victims was precisely the same in both 
cases. The schoolmen degraded the pupil to the rank of an exercise book, 
merely using him as a mine of Queriturs. The theorists degraded the 
grand old Gregorian chants and hymns to the rank of Ground Basses, on 
which to weave all sorts of contrapuntal combinations. The only object 
which the schoolmen set before them was to exhibit their logical inge- 
nuity ; the only aim of the musicians was to display their ingenious musi- 
cianship. The triumph of the schoolman was a Queritur which no one 
could answer ; the chef d’euvre of the musician was a piece of music which 
no one could sing. The paradoxes and dilemmas of the former are matched 
by the riddle fugues and crab canons of the latter. The schoclmen were 
gravely solving such propositions as these :—‘‘ Was the Virgin Mary’s hair 
light or dark?” “ Was the linen of the angel Gabriel clean orfoul? ‘Is it 
possible for the chimera in the course of a free journey through space to devour 
Second Intentions ?’* The musicians were no less busy in writing composi- 
tions in forty parts which could never be performed, motetts that would 
read the same either backwards or forwards, and canons which would go on 
forever. St. Thomas Aquinas wrote three hundred and odd theses on 
Angels, some of which are not less extravagant than Martinus Scriblerus’ 
parody, ‘‘ How many angels can dance on the point of a very fine needle 
without jostling one another?’ Dr. John Bull, the famous English musi- 
cian—whose date is later, however, but may be quoted as an illustration of 
the preceding period—goes to France and meets a French musician who 
has composed a piece in forty parts. The Frenchman challenges him to 
add one part more. Dr. Bull adds not one part, but forty—and is conse- 
quently strongly suspected of being on intimate terms with the Evil One. 
It was the very heyday of learned trifling. Erudition was in pinafores. 
The men were groping in the dark. They had gone out of the way and 
become altogether abominable. 

Then came the Renaissance. The sculptor took his chisel in hand, and 
beneath its cunning touch his Galatea warmed into life. The painter took 
his brush, turned to the antique for his inspiration, and was regenerate. 
The whole world seemed to wake as out of a long sleep, man began to 
use his faculties again, and soon Leonardo was painting at Florence, and 
Michel Angelo was working at Rome; but music still languished as 
stunted and deformed as ever. 

The Renaissance truly taught man’s brain to think, his hands to handle 
and his eyes to see ; but it did not teach his ears to hear. The gods of 
the Greeks had come again to visit the earth, but the harp of Apollo was 
not found among them. Why wasthis? Because modern music was essen- 
tially the child of Christianity, which first saw light in the catacombs of 
the early Christians, and had been nursed by the Christian Church ever 
since, sharing its fortunes and its disasters. And now the whole world was 
swallowed up by the tide of Paganism. Paganism was rampant every- 
where—in Literature, Life, and Art alike. Of the great triumvirate of the 
earlier Renaissance two at least could never be called Christians. Certainly 
not Boccaccio, highly immoral Athenian as he was. Certainly not 
Petrarch, in whom Innocent VI. discovered the living agency of Satan; 
and while Dante yet remains “the Christian poet” par excellence of the 
. world, we must never forget that the historical position of a great repre- 
sentative poet is always at the close of the epoch which he represents, 
when new ideas have germinated into life and are ushering in another state 





of things. It seems as if contrast were necessary here as else- 
where; az if the ages must overlap; as if there must be a wedding 
of ideas, a mixture of lights, before the fairest fruit on the old tree can be 
mellowed. To admit of being idealised, the reality must be at a distance, 
or, better still, have ceased to be at all, just as the tints of the sunset are 
loveliest when the sun has sunk beneath the horizon. Thus Virgil wrote 
his poem on piety and patriotism when piety and patriotism were hearsed 
beneath the funeral plumes of the Empire. Thus Milton dictated the 
great Puritan epic when the waves of Puritanism which had roared since 
the time of Elizabeth had dropt into a dead calin under the leaden sky of 
the Restoration. Thus was it with Lucan, and Spenser, and Tasso. And 
thus too it was with Dante: the great Christian epic was written when 
Christianity had, for the time being, practically ceased to exist. 

Turn from Literature and Art to the Church, and we need but to 
remember that Boccaccio drew from the life if we would know the 
general tone of the ecclesiastics of the day. Digerez, dormez, ef moquez~ 
vous la reste—this was their motto; and their creed—a good-humoured 
agnosticism — was the commentary on that motto. How inexplic- 
able, how supremely ridiculous must such a creature as Savonarola 
have appeared to men like these? Why could not he keep his 
ideas to himself? What was the use of all the bother? Such were 
the sentiments which must have ruled the ecclesiastics of that age, 
who, exalted on a pinnacle of luxurious indifference, were as little able to 
comprehend earnestness as the Emperor of Brobdignag the patriotism 
which animated the diminutive frame of Gulliver. And yet they all 
shammed Christianity. And their sickly sham, and the sham of the whole 
world at that day, has deen pilloried to all eternity by Leonardo in his 
pair of pictures in the Louvre—Bacchus and John the Baptist, the self- 
same persons, only the leer of the latter is perhaps a little more demoniacal, 
heightened as it is by the supreme irony of the hand which pojnts to the 
pale streak of a something enveloped in blackness, that looks like a cross. 

A world of sham it was. But Luther began to storm outside the barriers 
of Italy among a rough unpolished nation—and hark! the notes of the 
chorale that come floating on the breeze, and are wafted to the Vatican 
where Leo sits among his wines, his pictures, and his manuscripts. There 
was once more an earnestness alive in the world—and music had awoke. 

Martin Luther was as powerful a force in music as he was in theology. 
Had we the space we might do justice to his reforms in church music, his 
merits as a composer; we might trace the development of German music, 
which had its source in him, through Walther, Senfl, Eccard, Priitorius, 
Schiitz, with the culmination of the vital counterpoint in Bach. But we do 
not propose to follow the fortunes of music in Germany, where its progress 
was necessarily uphill; for the reformers, who begin their musical career 
by revolting from the Church, were like men who begin the study of the 
piano by breaking the instrument to pieces. All the stores of technical 
knowledge, all the lore of harmony and counterpoint which the Church had 
accumulated century after century—never in greater quantities than 
during the stagnation of musical feeling. for it is with music as with litera- 
ture, the grammarians are busiest when poetry is dead—all these treasures, 
like the dry bones in the valley of Jehoshaphat, seemed but to be waiting 
the afflatus of life and warmth to quicken them into vitality. Yet the 
Reformers could make no use of them, and so music in Germany found 
itself in a very unfavourable position, and the musicians had to commence 
a development de novo at almost the rudiments of their art. 

Far different was the case in Italy. The reformed opinions gained a fac- 
titious popularity from the writings of Valdez, but never any vital hold 
on the people. The true revival of the Christian religion in Italy was the 
counter-Reformation of Paul III. and his successors. This movement was 
likely to Le an auspicious one for the interests of music from two points of 
view—firstly, because it was the work of the Church herself, and there- 
fore musicians were not compelled to start on a fresh platform as in 
Germany, but could avail themselves of the treasures of a past, their only 
task being to inspire the lifeless forms with the glow of the new enthysiasm. 
But, in the second place, this movement was still more favourable to the cause 
of music, because the heroes of the counter-Reformation were instinct with 
what we may term the Montanistic phase of the spirit to a far greater 
degree than the Reformers. By the Montanistic phase we mean that blind, 
white-hot enthusiasm which is dead to all else but the impulse of feeling, 
and which we have before pointed out as the mother and nurse of music in 
the early ages of the Christian era. The zeal of the Reformers who stormed 
and preached the new doctrine of justification, and with the Word of the Lord 
and Gideon hurled themselves against the corruptions of the age, grows 
pale before that quivering concentration of pent-up energy that couched in 
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the counter-Reformation and the Inquisition. The Spanish gentleman who 
was wounded in both legs at the siege of Pampeluna, the Christian Amadis, 
whoscourged himself thrice a day, who passed seven hours daily on his knees, 
who travelled on foot to Jerusalem, who held converse with the V ifgin Mary, 
and saw the mystery of the Trinity standing before his sight en figura de 
tres teclas—here was the central spot in the mass of glowing ore. Ignatius 
Loyola was the soul of the Catholic Revival, and Palestrina, the father of 
modern music, was an idyllic Loyola. 

The Council of Trent, in its 22nd session, definitely decided to banish 
polyphonous music from the Church. Nepotism was rampant in the choirs 
all over Italy, and many.cf the most lucrative posts were hereditary.’ The 
consequences of such abuses'may be imagined. There was not a spark-of 
animation in the services: routine, woodenness, indifference, were the order 
of the day; all compositions unless written in the precise mathematical 
style of the Netherlanders were rigidly tabooed ; Philistinism was at its 
zenith, and genius had no scope. The music which the Philistines 
loved to sing was the long dreary fugue, with its endless repetitions, 
contrapuntally correct but esthetically abominable, utterly destructive 
of the sense of the words, as devoid of feeling as it was innocent 
of melody. The Council of ‘Trent, observing these phenomena, 
and being convinced of the hopelessness of attempting a reformation, 
resolved to cut the knot by banishing the fugue, with its first cousin, the 
canon, from the services of the Church, and anxious to strike at the roots 
of the evil, they included all part-singing in the ban. It was only by 
the earnest remonstrance of the Emperor Ferdinand that they were 
induced to reconsider their decision ; and at last a compromise was effected— 
the Pope was to appoint a commission of eight cardinals, who again were to 
elect two out of their number to inquire into the best means of remedying the 
condition of Church music. Cardinals Borromeo and Vitellozzo Vitellozzi 
were the two who were eventually chosen. They addressed themselves 
to the choir of the Sistine Chapel, and propgsed to stake the whole question 
at issue on the production of a piece of music which should render the spirit 
and preserve the sense and distinctness of the words. Great was the 
cackling in the Sistine henroost at this monstrous proposition. Such 
barbarisms as intelligible words were unheard of in music. Music would 
not admit of it—music, the very cream of which consisted in repetitions and 
imitations. Were the eternal laws of fugue to be subverted for such a 
paltry thing as sense? There was one man, however, who took no part in 
the cackling—a devout God-fearing man who had drunk deeply of the new 
ideas, and though a learned contrapuntist had always been more of an 
ascetic thana musician. He had already written an Improperia, which had 
excited such attention that Pius 1V. thought well to procure a copy 
of it, and ordered the work to be performed in his own chapel. 
Good Friday in 1560 was the first occasion of its performance 
there, and it has been repeated every subsequent Good Friday up to the 
present time. “The hearers were astonished,” says Palestrina’s biographer, 
Baini; “for now, the first time for centuries, instead of the tawdry intri- 
cacies of musicianship, were ieard the tones of unalloyed feeling.” This 
man then set to work on the task before him with all the zeal of an enthu- 


siast. Well aware that the very existence of church music depended on his 


success, he threw himself into the breach as sternly, as courageously, as 
Loyola had done a few years before. 

Now we are conscious that the tasks which these two men set before 
them to accomplish may seem too disproportioned for comparison. The 
Catholic Church and counterpoint are no doubt very different matters ; and 
the saviour of counterpoint may seem a very pigmy beside the saviour of 
the Catholic Church. But we ought to remember that there are as great 
merits in the idyll as in the epos: the passion of Damon may be every 
bit as genuine as the passion of Achilles, and, as a man’s genuine passion, 
should be equally interesting to men. The one character lacks the power, 
perhaps the need of expression which the other has. The hero tears his 
passion to tatters; essays to move heaven and earth; like Orlando, 
wrenches trees from their roots ; like Decius, flings himself at death. The 
idyllic spirit is passive ; he lets concealment feed upon him ; he may quiver 
beneath the etching-needle, but is too diffident or too indifferent to go 
beyond a sigh; if he is called upon to play his part he plays it with his 
crook in his hand, for all the while he never stirs out of Arcadia. Ignatius 
Loyola was fired with religious passion. Directly the first spark touched 
him he altered all his ways of life, from a cavalier became a preacher, took 
upon himself unheard-of penances, till Europe rang with his fame ; founded 
the Society of Jesus, and in a few years had made his influence felt in 
India and Japan. Palestrina, fired with religious passion, makes no outward 
sign of the emotions within him; quietly carries on the art he professes ; 





lives on from day to day unknown ; and when at last a réle is thrust on him 
in life’s drama is content with that of musician—the calling to which he 
had been bred. If we could persuade ourselves to regard the actors apart 
from the scenery we should find the one as interesting as the other: 
One man can fiddle, said Themistocles, and another can make a small town 
a great city. It is only he that can do neither, says Swift, that deserves 
to be kicked out of creation. 

Palestrina then reverently set himself to execute his commission, well 
considering the grave importance of the task. Church music, his world, was 
to stand or fall according as he struck his harp aright: like Timotheus, he 
might but sound the prelude for destruction ; or like Amphion he might build 
anew Thebes. He succeeded beyond his expectations. One mass was the 
prescribed quantity; but he produced three—with pious and excusable 
allusion to the Trinity—each surpassing the other in majesty and religious 
fervour. Beneath the title of the first mass, in tremulous handwriting, are 
inscribed the words “ Illumina oculos meos” (“ Lord, enlighten my eyes’’). 
The third of these three masses was selected as music’s champion, and won 
the day for the imperilled art. The cardinals could find no eulogiums high 
enough, and with one voice declared against the abolition of music in the 
Roman Church. Pope Pius IV. hearing the mass exclaimed, “ Lo! another 
John, who in the earthly Jerusalem gives us a foretaste of those strains, 
which ravished the Apostle John when he was carried to the heavenly man- 
sions, and heard the Seraphim before the throne of the Most Highest.” 








REVIEWS. 
——___->_—— 
[From Mocarta and Co.]. 

“ Alas! Jeanette!’ words by G. Hubi Newcombe; music by Gerard F. 
Cobb.—A pathetic and very expressive contralto song, displaying the com- 
poser’s usual talent. The change from triple to common time in the latter 
part of each verse is at once effective and suitable to the character of the 
words. 

“Waken Lords and Ladies Gay;” words by Walter Scott ; music by 
Alfred Delbriick.—A bright and spirited hunting song, quite within the 
means of ordinary singers and voices ; the melody is simple yet fresh ; the 
accompaniment clear and easy. 

[From Painurps and Paae.] 

“« Afterward ;” words by Ellis Walton; music by Frances Allitsen.—A 
cleverly-written song for contralto or mezzo soprano. There is much 
feeling both in the words and music, the harmonies of the accompaniment 
are rich and varied, and the climax worked up effectively. 

[From G. Wurre, High-street, Kensington. ] 

“J Arise from Dreams of Thee,” composed by D. Price. Shelley’s im- 
mortal lines have at the hands of Mr. Price received a very poetical and 
appropriately dreamy setting. The melody is elegantly treated, the 
accompaniment being uncommon, graceful, and flowing. . 

[From G. Rrcorpr and Co. ] 

“The Dear Old Days,’ words by Arthur Chapman, music by G. Sala. 
In this song there is a homely and familiar ring which unambitious singers 
will doubtless appreciate. The verses are pleasing, the music tuneful, and 
the accompaniment easy. 

[From Jos. WinL1AMs. | 

“ Evensong,” with harmonium accompaniment (ad lib.), words and music 
by Geo. Fred. Horan. Although the melody of this work does not resemble 
«The Lost Chord,” its general style and treatment are somewhat similar. 
This to many will be a recommendation. The piano and the harmonium 
accompaniments are very suitable and well harmonised. 

“Through Memory’s Gates,” written by Clifton Bingham, music by Carl 
Willoughby. This song has a clear melody which would be more pleasing 
for a little more variety in the rhythm. The words are of the semi-religious 
type which finds favour with so many singers. 

“Golden Lamps,” written by Maude Blackett, music by Sidney Shaw. 
The subject of the verses is a wistful-eyed, dreamy boy, comparing our gas 
illumination in the streets to the stars of Heaven. The melody fits the 
words well, modulates pleasingly, and the song in general may be described 
as clear, unpretentious, and easy, both to sing and to play. 

[From Horxrnson and Co. |] 

Book 3 of the “ Grosvenor Album,” a well-printed shilling volume, con- 
tains a quaint dance called “ Cancanello” by Dr. C. Vincent, three sets of 
easy but pretty waltzes, and two good merry polkas. 
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M. MAUREL’S LECTURE. 


———_»>—_——_ 
On Monday afternoon M. Victor Maurel gave a lecture, on the stage of 


the Lyceum Theatre, on “ Modern Lyric Art.” Pressure of space compels: 


us to withhold until next week the full text of this most interesting 
lecture, which was listened to by a large audience fairly representative of 
English music. For the moment we content ourselves with quoting the 
remarks made by M. Maurel concerning the practical illustration of his 
theories which he offered at the close of his lecture. The views of such an 
eminent artist upon the characteristics of three parts so important as those 
of Wolfram, Rigoletto, and Iago can scarcely fail to be of interest, even 
for those who had not the good fortune to hear M. Maurel’s theories ex- 
emplified by the magnificent performances which he gave of various 
selections from the operas. 

“T have said that I would give some examples of the results obtained oy 
my researches on the technical part of the art of singing. I have told you 
that the essential quality to acquire was that medium sonorousness called 
by the Italians “ mezza gola’’—which the artist should produce without 
effort, through which he should give value to all the necessary shades of 
power or tender softness. As an example I will take a melody three times 
repeated, without any change in the notes, but each time with entirely 
different feelings, which last can serve for the three kinds of typical sono- 
rousness. This melody is called the “Hymne 4 Eros,’ by Holmés. The 
first verse is simply the explanation of the subject, and must be sung with 
the “ mezza gola.’”’ The second, which expresses a sentiment of powerful 
enthusiasm, can, on the contrary, serve for the entire development of 
sonorous power. The third must give the idea of a voluptuous ecstasy to 
which the whole being is abandoned, and requires a voice so softened as to 
almost become but a breath, the sonorousness of which, however, must be 
clear and perceptible. 

(Mz. Mavrg, THEN saANG THE Hyrmvy.) 


“ Yousee then that the “mezza gola” is the essential quality, for, once 
acquired, it is easy, as I have shown you, to increase it on the side of 
power or to lessen it on the side of softness, at the same time retaining 
intact the natural type of voice. 

“ Let us now study how one can adapt this sonorousness, powerful or soft, 
to different characters animated by various sentiments. ‘Time obliges me 
to restrict myself to three examples, but I shall endeavour to supplement 
their number by their variety. 

“T will take, then, Wolfram, Rigoletto, and Iago. 

“I.—Wolfram d’Eschenbach is, as you know, a grand figure of the middle 
ages—a knightly poet, surrounded by general considerations, who, separated 
from all that is material in this world, and isolated in his ideal reveries, 
has nothing to envy in the lives of his fellow men. The artist, then, should 
demand of his voice the reproduction by repose and dignity of that absolute 
serenity which is the first principle of this personage’s character. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE ROLE OF WOLFRAM. 


“ II.—Rigoletto, on the contrary, shows the painful aspect of a being 
physically afflicted by nature, and treated by mankind as an object of 
derision. Moreover, from the very beginning of {the opera, we see him 
thrown off his balance by an awful curse, which is soon followed by other 
and more dreadful misfortunes. In short, everything in this being is 
abnormal, breathless, feverish, sudden: These, then, are the impressions 
the voice of the singer should convey; though, allow me to remark, all 
these sudden shocks, though very apparent when reproduced by the artist, 
must not exist in reality, for, were they to interrupt the sonorousness, then 
the clearness of articulation would be lost, and consequently the 
interpretation would be deficient in precision, in method, and, in a word, 
valueless. 

EXAMPLE FROM THE ROLE oF RIGOLETTO. 


“ TII.—In the part of Iago we find all the varieties of vocal colouring that 
could be adapted to the character of an individual. The man is by turns’ 


violent, calm, energetic, obsequious, persuasive, and even tender, though 
at the bottom of all he is the incarnation of perfidy and of evil. The great 
difficulty met with in the interpretation of this part consists not only in the 
variety of the different shades which have to be given to the voice, but also 
in the rapidity with which they must succeed one another.” 


EXAMPLE FROM THE ROLE oF Lago, 





cart FOREIGN NOTES. 
—~—— 


M. Verdhurt’s brief ‘management of the new Thédtre Lyrique has come 
toa very sudden and surprising close. Owing to the refusal of the rela- 
tives of the late César Franck to consent to a performance of some of his 
works, the manager closed his house. But this would hardly have hap- 
pened if the season had been so far successful. M. Verdhurt seems to 
have a very goodclaim on.public sympathy. A manager who produces one 
new work and revives one interesting old one in the course of a month, and 
both in-good style, deserves credit for his enterprise, and we regret that he 
has not had the success which he deserved. 


* * 
* 


M. Saint-Saéns is off again on his travels, first to Spain, but, it is said, 
with the intention of going on to the Isiand-of Ceylon. He will, however, 
be absent only four months—inasmuch as he proposes to be back to 
superintend the production of his “ Ascanio” in London. That, perhaps, 
remains to be seen. 

; *,* 
The latest is that of M. 
This, to avoid a 


There is now quite a run on “ Cellini” operas. 
Eugéne Diaz, just brought out at the Opéra-Comique. 
confusion not apparently very likely, is christened simply “ Benvenuto :” 
the “ Ménestrel ” unkindly suggests “ Malvenuto” as a more appropriate 
title. The parts of the hero and heroine were finely played by M. Renaud 
and Madame Jéhin-Deschamps, but the work is not regarded as likely to 
liyelong. Even the most orthodox French critics describe it as too formal 
and old-fashioned. One strikingly original feature is, indeed, due to the 
librettist, who has actually contrived to introduce a ballet in a prison. 

f * * 

* 

M. Gounod is stated to have had a serious illness lately: an attack of 
bronchitis developed serious symptoms, but these have now passed away, 
and the great composer is slowly recovering in a quiet home at Pont 
VEvéque. For the present he abstains from work of any kind. 

; * * 

* 

| One of the French papers quoted in “ Le Ménestrel”’ gives the following 
amounts as the subventions paid to some of the chief theatres on the Con- 
tinent—paid either by the governments, the sovereigns, or the municipal 
authorities : Grand Opéra (Paris), £32,000; Hofoper (Berlin), £28,000 ; 
Stuttgart Opera, £25,000; Dresden, £16,000; Vienna, £12,000 ; San Carlo 
(Naples), £12,000 ; Teatro Apollo (Rome), £11,600; Copenhagen, £10,000 ; 
Carlsruhe, £10,000; Weimar, the same; Munich, £7,800; La Scala 
(Milan), £7,000; Stoekholm, £6,000; Thédtre de la Monnaie (Brussels), 
£4,000; Pergola (Florence), £1,600. It may perhaps be remarked as 
curious that the operas of Paris and Berlin, which receive the largest 
subventions of all, are the very two theatres against which critics of 
artistic proclivities protest most loudly. Dresden, Carlsruhe, Weimar, and 
Munich, with smaller subventions, have a much higher artistic reputation. 

* * 

, * 

M. Frédéric Kastner, grandson of the late Georges Kastner, the friend of 
Berlioz, has presented to the library of the Paris Conservatoire the auto- 
graph of the score of the “ Roméo et Juliette” symphony which was pre- 
sented to his grandfather by the composer in 1858, accompanied by a letter 
of which we quote the important part: ‘ Vous me pardonnerez, mon cher 
Kastner, de vous donner un manuscrit pareil; ce sont ces campagnes 
d’Allemagne et de Russie qui l’ont ainsi couvert de blessures. Il est 
comme ‘ ces drapeaux qui reviennent des guerres, plus beaux—dit Hugo— 
quand ils sont déchirés.’ H. Berlioz, Paris, 17 Septembre, 1858.” The 
papers say that the work was begun on January 24, finished on September 
8, and performed on November 24—all of the year 1835. But all the 
biographers of Berlioz agree in giving-1839 as the date of performance. 
There would seem to be a mistake in some of the dates. 

** 

: * 

’ Betlioz’ “ Faust” was performed at Berlin by the Wagnerverein on the 
28th ult. with very great success, under the able direction of Prof. Klind- 
worth. The Dance of Sylphs and Mephisto’s Serenade were encored, and 
a general wish is being expressed that the performance may be repeated at 
an early date. 

°° 

The Metropolitan Opera House of New York began its season on the 
27th ult. with the production of Franchetti’s “ Asrael,”’ for the first time in 
América. The same opera has also been brought out at Pesth, but without 





gaining the success anticipated for it. ‘ 
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The operas fixed for performance at La Scala during the “ Carnevale ” 
season are the “ Cid,” “Cavelleria Rusticana,” “Lionella” (a novelty by 
Samara), and “Condor,” written expressly for the occasion by Gomez. The 
ballets “Il Tempo ” and “ Day-Sin ” are announced. Madame Pantaleoni 
is among the singers engaged, and Signor Mugnone will conduct the 
orchestra in place of Professor Faccio, whose condition is still reported 
hopeless. 

+ * 

The poet Carducci, on the occasion of his thirtieth anniversary as pro- 
fessor of literature at Bologna, has received a photograph of the Queen of 
Italy and a letter, in which she says—“ This portrait to Carducci, in token 
of the admiration I feel for the poet who in his verses, blending Italian 
sweetness with Latin strength, has made his poetry the noblest expression 
of our new Italy.” 





THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SCALE SYSTEM. 
i cn! 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: While bearing testimony to the accuracy of the reports of my 
papers on the old Egyptian flutes which appeared in your recent issues, will 
you allow me to say that the remarkable Maspero facsimile pessessing 
eleven holes was not played with a reed, but with a flageolet head. The 
original seems to have been furnished with some such sort of a whistle 
head. I wish you to make this correction, because with a delicate reed cut 
from straw, such as I used for the Lady Maket’s original pair of Double- 
flutes, a skilful player can so manipulate it as to give almost any result 
desired. Not so with a flute or flageolet head—the intervals derived from 
the finger holes can be but very little varied in either case. Until I 
have verified the measurements of this most remarkable flute from the 
other specimen now in an Egyptian muséum, and have further tested the 
notes obtainable from the examples of the long oblique flutes in various 
continental museums, it is impossible to speak with certitude as to the 
tonal system of the ancient Egyptians. 

Yours faithfully, 


Epsleadale, Gipsy Hill. T. L. Souruears. 





A “DISGRUNTLED CRITIC.” 
a 
T0 THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Under the above heading your correspondent “ R. W.” stated in 
your last issue that “The genial and generally well-informed ‘G’” in the 
previous week’s Crystal Palace programme-book could teli nothing more 
with respect to the production of Brahms’ Piano Concerto in D minor 
than “that its opus number (15) would indicate an early work.” If by 
“production ” is meant “ first performance,’ well and good; but.if the 
primary sense of this word as indicating emanation from its composer’s 
brain may be insisted on, then more justice would have been done to Sir 
George Grove if it had been admitted that he did vouchsafe to us at least 
two more or less new and important items of information, vis., that the 
first movement of this Concerto was written just after Brahms had received 
the news of the insanity of his friend and protector, Schumann, and that 
the theme of the slow movement is said to have been originally that of a 
Benediztus. 

It is much to be hoped that Herr Ed. Bernsdorf, whose trenchant judg- 
ment, dating from 1859, your correspondent quoted, and who has long been 
known as an obstructive critic, has mended his ways.’ Be this as it may, 
there seems to be good ground for believing that Leipzig is still suffering 
from the effect of criticism of this style; for, from a recent report of the 
Leipzig correspondentof the “ Monthly Musical Record,” we learn that, on 
a late occasion of Brahms’ Symphony in C minor being brought forward at 
one of the far-famed Gewandhaus Concerts, ‘‘ many of the audience were 
unable to sit it out, large numbers leaving the hall after the second move- 
ment, and more after the third.” 

Oh ! those poor Leipzigers ! Iam, Sir, 

Yours truly, 
Cc. A. B. 

Sydenham, Dec. 7, 1890. 

(Our correspondent, R. W., informs ue that by “production ” he did 


mean simply “ first performance,’ which, in this connection, he believes to 


be the ordinary signification.—Ep. “ M. W.’”} 








Che Dramatic orld. 





‘*“THE PEOPLE’S IDOL.” 
OH 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 10TH December, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Firitpmovsz,— 

Memories so pleasant hung round the old Olympic that one 
almost regretted its destruction—but not quite, for its time was all 
too plainly come. Yet I, for one, shall never forget the little play- 
house in Wych-street, where I saw (though not during its original 
run) the magnificent “Ticket of Leave Man”—the very best drama 


-of its kind ever written—and in the front row of whose pit I sat 


on the first night of “ Clancarty,” still perhaps my favourite among 
modern English plays. At the Olympic, too, I first saw an actress 
of enormous promise, who has since been unluckily wasted on bad 
burlesques—Miss Ellen Farren; and the theatre has for me 
assuciations yet more personal, on which T need not dwell. 

But, as I say, the day of the old Olympic has long been over— 
partly for the mere commercial reason that the house was too small 
to pay the expenses of modern melodrama, which was the class of 
play its audience asked for. Quite full, I believe, the theatre held 
only £120 or £130—or their eyuivalent in human beings—and it had 
to compete with Mr. Harris’s enormous playhouse not half a street 
away, whose pit alone will hold a thousand people (which is to say 
a hundred pounds). Besides this, the place had been much 
mismanaged, and was unwholesome and very dirty. 

Now the enterprising Mr. Wilson Barrett, backed by the suc- 
cessful manager of the Grand, Islington—Mr. Charles Wilmot, 
whom we all remember years ago as Chadband in “ Jo”—has built 
a really magnificent theatre on the site of the old house and of 
some adjoining shops, The New Olympic has a splendid pit, 
most comfortable stalls—whose roominess puts to shame those 
of much more fashionable houses—and a stage fully adequate to 
Shakespeare or to real racehorses. I should almost be inclined to 
think that the theatre is in some respects too large—the gods must 
be in the seventh heaven at least (assuming that heavens are 
arranged vertically), and the private boxes behind the dress-circle 
strike one as being very far back indeed. However, I have not tried 
either these boxes or the gallery; and the stalls and dress circle, 
which I did try, were mere perfection. 

Such cannot be my criticism on “ The People’s Idol,” the new 
play with which Mr. Barrett has inaugurated his new theatre: 
but I am bound to add that the enthusiasm with which manager 
and play were received on the first night could hardly have been 
exceeded if the name of “ Mr. Shakespeare” had taken the place of 
“ Messrs. Victor Widmell and Wilson Barrett” on the programme. 

And I am very far indeed from saying that there was no justi- 
fication for this enthusiasm. There is merit in “The People’s Idol,” 
and it is the merit one welcomes most gladly: some of its work 
shows ambition, and the desire to show real things—other than 
cab-horses and railway trains—upon the stage. 

But the fault I find with the play is that besides these 
scenes of attempted reality are others—and these dramati- 
cally the more important —of sheer conventionality, and stale 


conventionality. You have read in all your morning papers— 


assuming that you are extravagant enough to take half a dozen 
of them, “which is absurd”—of the main mistake of the play, 
though I am not sure that the morning papers have hit the precise 
point. When I saw “The People’s Idol” I was not altogether 
disinclined to admit that a man of exceptionally gentle soul might 
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be overwhelmed with horror at the thought that he had killed a 
man even in self-defence—especially as he felt that he had for the 
moment lost his self-control, and knew that his own brother had 
bitterly wronged the dead man. But I could not imagine this 
honourable and intellectual hero trying to hush up the affair— 
particularly when he believed that an unscrupulous woman was 
ready to bear witness against him. 

In any case, here is a weakness that gives unreality to the later 
scenes of the play; and throughout are structural faults wkich 
weaken its interest. At the very begifning we are introduced simul- 
taneously to four women—the hero’s mother, his sister, his brother’s 
wife, and his sweetheart—all of whom, except the last, are of 
almost equal unimportance, and none of whom really stand out as 
definite characters with a definite work to do. Only two of them 
are actually needed—the sweetheart and the brother’s wife; and 
had there only been these two one might have remembered them. 
A more serious defect is the want of clearness in the setting-forth 
of the character of a fifth woman, ard the most important: its 
combination of vice, and weakness, and affection, the conjunction 
of the woman sinned against with the woman sinning, are very 
possibly natural enough, and might have been made very in- 
teresting. 

The strong part of the play is not its main plot, with some 
points of which I have just been dealing, but the scenes which deal 
with the picturesque aspects of a strike in a Lancashire or York- 
shire town. Here we have asubject not, of course, new to the 
stage, but much less hackneyed than most other subjects, and 
eminently dramatic and d@ propos. That the question is treated 
with impartiality—as some of the said morning papers alleged— 
is grotesquely untrue: the authors are dead against the strikers, 
and have evidently no sympathy-at all for the “ People’s Idols ” 
who lead them—the “idols of the market-place” as we may call 
them, having regard to the best of the strike-scenes in this play. 
But if Messrs. Widmell and Barrett are not without bias, they are 
vigorous and in earnest: and really, on the stage, this is more 
important. 

I heartily enjoyed that scene in the market-place, and indeed the 
Second Act altogether—partly, perhaps, because of the sheer beauty 
of the scenery and the excellence of the stage-management; but 
mainly from the causes whence come ninety-nine hundredths of 
one’s enjoyment in the theatre—good writing and good acting. I 
shall long remember the workers and the women, grouped idly in 
the grey north-country street, some reckless, some despairing, some 
still stubbornly enthusiastic. At least five figures stand out clearly, 
as the men wrangle and the women plead, the honest, 
admiring father of the mob-orator speaks up for his 
boy, and at last the picturesque figure of the dema- 
gogue himself — ingeniously unlike the John Burnses that 
we know—stands up, and faces the half-rebellious crowd with a 
fierce authority reminding one strongly of certain doings of last 
week. Then the local Marseillaise is sung, with its burden of 
“ Shoulder to shoulder,” and a setting perhaps somewhat too com- 
mon-place in its effectiveness ; and there are excellent pictures of 
the crowd marching off and parading the streets of the dingy town 
—with the instinct of the born stage-manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
has got a true and stirring effect out of the necessity of a “ car- 
penter’s scene.” And then we pass from the noisy streets and the 
millhands to a lovely scene of the ruined abbey by the lake, all 
silent in the radiant moonlight except when a neighbouring church 
clock chimes the quarters and the hour. 

This, at least, may be said of the Olympic melodrama; that 
apart from all merits of plot and dialogue, as a mere “ spectacle,” 
avehicle for beautiful scenery and grouping, it is beyond com- 








parison with any other play now to be seen in London, excepting 
always “ Ravenswood.” 

But after the second Act the interest flags—for me at least-— 
until the strikers and the half-hearted “blacklegs” meet face to 
face in the factory-yard ; but then comes another scene whose effect, 
if toa great extent due to stagemanager and painter, is yet in 
part truly dramatic. Aud then the play is practically over. 

The acting, as is so constantly the case, varies almost exactly 
with the opportunities given to the actors; except, perhaps, in the 
case of a“ bold bad woman” who is not precisely bold nor bad, and 
who might have been made to appear consistent—and then ex- 
tremely interesting—by an actress of more experience and force 
than Miss Lillie Belmore. The unreality of his position made it 
excessively difficult for Mr. Wilson Barrett to bring home to an 
audience the reality of his despair: but it was clear enough, not- 
withstanding, that the popular manager carried his hearers with 
him. 

Miss Winifred Emery has played so many fine parts that she 
would, for once, accept a smaller one without reluctance—if it 
were human nature to do so, which it is not. But the audience, 
at all events, may be allowed to grumble that such an actress has 
so little to do: just as they naturally resent the casting of Mr. 
George Barrett for a part which should naturally fall to the 
“tragic old man” of the company. Mr. Barrett plays like an 
actor; hut a comedian of his rare humour should not be thus 
wasted. 

The actors who really impressed themselves on my imagination 
were those who were the leading figures in the strike: Mr. Stafford 
Smith, Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Austin Melford. I remember Mr. 
Stafford Smith as the first Hamlet I ever saw (except the half- 
forgotten Fechter of my boyhood) ; and his training in “ the legiti- 
mate” gavea fine richness and resonance to his delivery of the 
speeches of a rugged factory-hand. Mr. Elliott, too, was really 
humorous and true in his sketch of a drunken loafer—a part in 
which, as in the “Idol” himself, the authors have shown an appre- 
ciation of the bad elements in a strike which they deny to the good, 
Mr. Austin Melford, however, puts a humanity into his “Jim 
Stevens ””—the Idol in question—which helps to gain a certain 
sympathy without which the part would lose more than half its 
interest. Mr. Melford has, unfortunately, a slight lisp : this cured, 
for one would hope that it must be curable, there should be a great 
future for an actor of such imagination, humour, and versatility. 

Let me add, though it is beyond my province, a word in praise 
of the music made by Mr. Connelly’s orchestra. The “ Oberon” 
overture, especially, was played to the great satisfaction of your 


uncritical 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
: ——— 

Mr. Pinero has just suffered one of the petty miseries of his profession, 
and one of the commonest penalties of success. Some dramatists—Mr. Bronson 
Howard for one—have bound themselves by solemn oaths never to read any 
of the plays which are sent to them almost weekly by the great unacted ; 
for every play so read carries with it the probability—possibility is too 
mild a word, and certainty would perhaps be nearest the mark—of an 
accusation of plagiarism. Some years ago Mr. Pinero was good-natured 
enough to read a one-act play bya Mr. Austin Fryers, in which a young 
man fell in love with a young woman; and when “Sweet Lavender” was 
produced, what should prove to be a leading incident in the plot but the 
love for a young woman of a young man! (The likeness between the plays 
was really not very much greater than this.) 

*# 
* 


What does Mr. Fryers do? Does he point out this uncanny resemblance 
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to Mr. Pinero? Does he claim damages there and then? Does he write 
to the newspapers and denounce the daring plagiarist? Not he! He 
bides his time. With an excess of delicacy, he not only waits till the run of 
“Sweet Lavender” is over, but allows a reasonable time for it to be 
revived, to have another run, to be withdrawn again. And then—he writes 
a long letter to the “ Era”? in which he denounces Mr. Pinero asa thief 
and hints that he would like a little of the plunder. 


* * 
* 


The position was an awkward one for Mr. Pinero. His natural course, 
the mainta‘ning a. contemptuous silence, was hardly a safe one: Mr. 
Fryers would have been able to say that “ Mr. Pinero had not dared to answer 
him ’’—and would probably have found people here and there to believe 
him. So the author of “ Sweet Lavender” wrote a brief letter—which was 
very nearly as contemptuous as silence and a good deal more crushing. 

* * 
= ‘ 

Messrs. Nicholls and Lestocq are anxious to anticipate the plagiary- 
mongers, and refer all whom the origin of their new comedy may concern’ 
to Mr. Nicholls’s farce, ‘“‘ Timkins’ Little Holiday,” performed eight years 
ago at Drury Lane: wherein is to be found the central idea of 
“The Housemaid ’’—or whatever the new play at Mr. Hawtrey’s theatre 
will finally be called. It is a little curious that precisely the 
same motive was employed by Miss Amy Steinberg in her farcical comedy, 
«My Uncle,” produced about two years ago; and that that lady is now 
being “injuncted” by the author of “ Mon Oncle,” a French piece pro- 
duced before “My Uncle” but after “Timkins’s Little Holiday,” and 
founded on a plot apparently identical with that of all these plays—and of 
“ Préte-moi ta femme” (called “ Your Wife” at the St. James’s), and 
many another modern farce. From which it should seem that a little 
originality goes a long way nowadays. 

bad 

New York papers just to hand give enthusiastic accounts of the reception 
of “ The Middleman,” and of Mr. Willard as its hero, at Palmer’s Theatre, 
This is all very well, but meantime we are getting impatient for that new 
play of Mr. Jones’s which Mr. Beerbohm Tree has accepted for the Hay- 
market. This will presumably be a regular and not merely a “ Monday ” 
production. Another Monday just in sight is that on which will be per- 
formed “ Diamond Dene,” a play of Dissenting life—shall we label it 


** school of Jones”’ also—which Mr. Tree has bought. 
* % 
* 


‘ 


V ‘In another place” will be found some criticism of the matter of M. 
Maurel’s lecture on lyric art at the Lyceum ; here let us only say a word 
as to its manner. M. Maurel’s hearers could not fail to remember that 
they were listening to a great actor as well as toa great singer; and the 
lecture was in itselfa lesson in elocution—in the art of speaking well, and, 
one may add, of standing well. M. Maurel’s speaking voice is of exquisite 
quality — soft and sympathetic, so soft, indeed, as (despite its full- 
ness) hardly to suggest, even to a trained ear, its immense reserve 
of power. The speaker dealt gently with his foreign audience, and uttered 
each word so deliberately, as well as with such perfect articulation, that 
even English ears can hardly have lost a syllable; except, by the way, in 
the last word of each sentence—when only M. Maurel showed that he had 
not practised in the spoken drama, and forgot to keep up his voice till the 
end. But many an English actor might have learned something from the 
lecturer’s pose—one of perfect stillness without a trace of stiffness. 


* * 
* 


The revival of ‘Much Ado About Nothing” is welcome indeed. The 
most perfect of all the Shakespearian productions at the Lyceum is almost 
needed now, to show us once again that Ellen Terry can laugh as well as 


cry. 
y * * 
* 


The handsome new Olympic is so much larger than its predecessor that 
it will hold, at the lowest prices in West End London, well nigh £350. For 
the particularly comfortable seats—silk plush in the stalls and velvet 
higher up—we have to thank Messrs. Oetzmann. The new theatre was 
built from designs by Messrs. Crewe and Sprague. 

* * 
* 

The aristocrats of Posen are pure indeed, and at a performance last Sun- 
day evening of Windenbruch’s new play, ‘ Die Haubenlerche,” at the 
Theater Krotoschin, several ladies and gentlemen rose to leave the stalls, 
when, in the fourth act of the drama,a rich manufacturer was shown 
making improper proposals to a factory-girl. This glaring violation of 
probability was too much for the more educated portion of the audience ; 








but the factory hands in the pit insisted on the stall-people staying to 
receive a moral lesson. A free fight was the consequence. 
* 


In the matter of ‘‘ Beau Austin” Mr. Clement Scott returns to the 
charge in this month’s “Theatre ” with an article unkindly called “The 
Worship of Bad Plays;” but this article is in the main only 
a minute verbal criticism of Mr. Archer’s review in the “ World” of some 
weeks ago, and Messrs. Stevenson and Henley are left much where they 
were. It would take a great deal of criticism to make ‘‘ Beau Austin” a 


bad play. + 

Dion Boucicault wrote an article on the future of the American drama, 
which appears in the current number of the “ Arena,” and well deserves to 
be read even by those who have the misfortune not to be American 
dramatists. 

** 

This week has witnessed the most important dramatic production of the 
present season in Milan—‘‘ Marco Spada,” a new four-act comedy by 
Gerolamo Rovetta, one of the foremost Italian novelists of the day, who has 
already written more than one successful play. At the beginning of the 
present year “I Barbaro,” adapted from one of his novels, was a brilliant 
success, and the performance of the present work was awaited with unusnal 
interest. The Teatro Filodrammatico was‘crowded on Friday night by an 
audience disposed to criticise and by no {means easy to please; but the 
success of the piece was evident at the close of the second act, and from 
that point interest and sympathy increased as the action went on. The 
play is written with great dramatic and artistic skill, and was well 
performed. Madame Boetti made an excellent Giulia, and Ferrati played © 
the part of Marco Spada admirably. | . 

* 

On Wednesday, at Park Town Hall, an excellent all round performance 
of “ Caste’? was given by Walter Tyrell’s company. The Marquise of Miss 
Ingress Bell was a capital piece of acting, and Miss Marion Denvil was de- 
lightfulas Polly Eccles. The Eccles of Mr. Salter was true to tradition and 
free from exaggeration. Miss St. Laurence as Esther was especially good in 
the pathetic scenes, and Mr. Cahill, admirably made up as Sam Gerridge, 
was soon a favourite with the audience. Mr. Gilligan seemed thoroughly at 
home as Captain Hawtree, while excellent service was rendered by Mr. 


Seeley as George D’Alroy. 








THE DRAMATISTS. 
——_p— 
LIX.—A.Lexanpre Dumas. 


For nearly half a century after the death of Voltaire the dull uniformity 
of French tragedy went on from bad to worse. Even when Marie Joseph 
Chenier, brother of the more famous André, wrote a Revolutionary 
tragedy on the subject of Charles IX. he was as faithful to the laws of 
Corneille and Racine as—let us say Napoleon, who when he came to be 
Emperor took care that authority was duly obeyed in all his theatres. 
Under the Empire, as under the Monarchy that followed it, the strictest 
Protection was established and maintained. It was many years before 
Free Trade in the drama came in; the Thédtre Frangais had long 
an absolute monopoly, in Paris, of classical tragedy and comedy; 
and during the first quarter of the present century not a single tragedy 
worthy even of mention was produced in France, if we except one or two 
half-hearted ventures of Casimir Delavigne—who, to resume his history in 
a dozen words, went over to a kind of modified romanticism not long after 
the triumph of Hugo and Dumas. 

Sooner or later the reaction was bound to come: the Revolution was 
bound to make itself felt, here as elsewhere, though the theatre was 
almost the last among the arts to break its bonds. The French Revolution 
broke out, as we know, just over a century ago—it is formally dated from 
1789 ; but Hugo was not born till 1802, nor Dumas till 1803, and the great 
work they did in freeing the French stage was not even begun till 1827— 
though it was completely achieved, at latest, by 1832, the year which saw 
Reform triumphant in English politics. 

In this last battle between Classicism andjthe ne w Romanticism it was 
however, France that led the van, as in politics her Revolution had 
awakened all over Europe the desire for freedom ; and all over Europe the 
stage felt the influence of this new awakening. It is noticeable, though, 
that the shock was least felt where it was least needed, in the country of 
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Shakespeare—and that to this day we have here, in spite of the efforts of 
Browning and of Tennyson, no modern literary drama. 

Yet the final impetus which brought to the light the romantic drama of 
France came directly from England. In 1827 a company of English actors 
sent all young Paris mad after Shakespeare, with his Othello, his “remue- 
ménage,” his nature and his daring. A few weeks after this company had 
quitted Paris Hugo’s “‘ Cromwell’’ was published, though it was not—and 
could not be—acted ; and the next year was played, amid tumultuous and 
tremendous applause, the “ Henri ITI. et sa Cour ” of Alexandre Dumas. 

The captain of the Romantic movement was no doubt Victor Hugo; but 
a play of Dumas’ won the first battle in this brief but terrific war, and 
there is little doubt that Dumas was, of the two men, more truly the 
dramatist. Hugo was a great poet, and wrote plays of immense fame and 
incontestable poxer ; but Dumas, “ whose prodigious imagination touched 
the four cardinal points of our art—tragedy, historical drama, the drama 
of manners, the comedy of anecdote—whose only fault it was to lack 
solemnity,” as was admirably said by his son: Dumas, after all, as 
that son proudly adds, “ was and is the master of the modern stage.” 

Like the author of “ Les Misérables,” the author of “ Les Trois Mousque- 
taires ” did not win his greatest fame upon the stage; but he belonged to 
that amazing generation whose secondary work overtopped the highest of 
other men. Dumas and Hugo, almost twinned in birth, were but three 
and four years younger than Balzac in France: they were contemporary 
with Darwin, Carlyle, Macaulay in England, and (though these were later 
born by half-a-dozen years) with Tennyson, Thackeray, and Dickens here, 
and in their own land De Musset. Those were days of giants indeed. 

Dumas’ one all-embracing characteristic was strength—immense, over- 
flowing, glorious, and sometimes riotous. He had all the gifts of the dramatist 
—passion, imagination, wit, concentration, the instinct and the knowledge 
of the stage, and through all and above all Force. His rough, sensuous, 
picturesque ‘‘ Henri III.,” palpitating with life and all agog with action, 
knocked over the mild classical drama without even the show of resist- 
ance, though its adherents propped up the poor old warrior on the morrow 
for another round, this time with the merciless M. Hugo. ‘Two years later 
came Dumas’ “ Antony,” wild to the very verge of absurdity, a rebel 
against morality as well as against custom; and again the young champion 
carried all before him. “All I want,” says Dumas, “is four scenes, four 
boards, two actors, and a passion,” a proud saying for a dramatist, but a 
true one. 

Dumas wrote many plays, the later ones too often mere scissors and 
paste affairs taken from his novels, the better ones — perhaps the 
very best—his light and charming ‘comedies, of which “ Mademoiselle de 
Belleisle ” is the most widely known. Against his serious dramas, at their 
strongest, only one fault can be found—the fault that runs through all his 
work, except the histories of the incomparable Musketeers. He “lacked 
solemnity,” as his son said; his vice was the very opposite of Victor Hugo’s 
~—he hardly ever took himself seriously enough, or tried to do his best and 
highest. On the stage, at least, he was not a great poet, a great man of 
letters ; and one cannot but feel that he might have been. 

Was it the fault of his blood? He was a quadroon, the son of a general 
of the Revolution, who was son of the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie: and 
he lived a life of tropical and amazing vigour and extravagance. 








THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
—- o 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE TO WORKING MEN. 


The invitation to address you to-night was an honour which I could not 
bring myself to refuse, but the acceptance of which I am now not a little 
inclined to repent. For I am obliged to commence with apology and 
explanation. I speak in no mock humility when I say that it was not an 
easy task to choose a subject for my address. I supposed that the titie of 
your society—a Working-men’s College—was a right one, and that in some 
sense or other you would all be working men. So I felt that I ought to 
choose some subject to talk to you upon that should if possible be new to 
you, and yet one which should be of real help to you in your work. After 
this you will perhaps be thinking that it is somewhat paradoxical and 
absurd to propose to talk to you on such a subject as “The Land of Dreams,” 
more especially when I explain what land this is. For, indeed, the land of 
dreams of which I wish to speak is not that wonderful land in which aman 
kills his wife, or—oh heavens !—his mother-in-law, and is not hanged for 
it ; that land in which you fall eternally headlong down a flight of stairs 





that has no end ; that happy region where the fool is made king, and to 
which we all would go; the land, in short, to which the password is “‘ Pork 
chops for supper.” 

No, that is not the land. It is rather the land, the world, of art which 
I would talk of. And now, I doubt not, you are more than ever inclined 
to think my subject ill-chosen. What have you, workers, to do with poets, 
and such idle and useless persons? You think that perhaps they may 
serve to amuse the leisure hours that you so seldom get, but that it is 
folly to suggest that there can be any practical help for you in them. Well, 
it is there that I join issue with youat once. Ihave set before myself the 
task of showing you that it is just for you that they exist, and that if you 
will but listen to them aright you may find a store of help and happiness. 
Poor despised poets! When I hear your “ practical” man abusing them 
I sometimes think of a certain story in an old Book that tells of a younger 
brother who was the scorned and hated of his brethren, who called him 
“the'dreamer,” and sold him into a distant land, until in that far-off 
country he rose from height to height, and sat at last upon the King’s right 
hand: and i wonder if it will not be something like that with this despised 
younger brother of ours, the poet: and I think how surprised some prac- 
tical people will be when they find him exalted to the King’s side, while 
they who had mocked him are bidden to take a lower seat. At any rate 
the fact is there, that with the majority of people it is an accepted fact 
that poetry is only pretty rubbish, and that poets are a poor feckless lot, of 
very little use in the world. Ihave no doubt whatever that when Shaks- 
pere began to write poetry his father and mother convened a solemn 
council of ali the available grandmothers and aunts, and old women 
generally, to lament over his mad and wicked folly. 

I repeat, then, that I am going to try to show you that though you be 
never such hard workers, and that though you spend all your days in 
mending chairs and kettles, if you will, your pot-mending may be done all 
the better for listening sometimes to what the poets have to say to you, 
and for sometimes—as to-night—turning aside to explore a little of the 
wonders of the land of dreams. 


I want to-night not only to take you with me into that kingdom and see 
what it can, even here, mean for us, but also to look at the matter as far as 
possible in the light of history. I want to show you that the greatest 
nations of the world have been just those which have best understood the 
value of art, and have brought it in some form or another to its highest 
condition; and then, having seen that, we will take one or two specimens 
of that particular art with which we are most concerned to-night—poetry 
—and think of what they can mean for us. 


We have, it is true, but little time left to-night for that exploration ; for 
I have said more than I had intended about this promised land; but I 
wanted to persuade you, if I could, that at least it was worth your explora- 
tion. I wanted to show you that in the past other nations have felt it 
worth their while to explore it and live near its gates. And so now, for 
the little time that is left us, we will enter it ourselves. We will think, 

mean, a little more closely of the way in which art, and especially 
poetry, can affect usas individuals. 

I have sometimes thought that people who ask superciliously about the 
uses of poetry might almost find a sufficient answer in the very miraculous- 
ness of its form and production. There is a something so wonderful in the 
smallest genuine poem—in its form, and in the way it is produced—which 
seems a sufficient warrant that it is not valueless to men. Carlyle, in one 
of his petulant moods, once inquired why, if poets had anything to ssy, 
they couldn’t say it in plain, sober prose? No oue knew better than 
Carlyle the answer to that—because they cannot! Do you imagine that 
writing in poetical form is just a matter of will? and that a poet could 
just as easily write all bis thoughts in newspaper prose? I believe that 
there are still some people who imagine that a poet just gets as few words 
that rhyme in pairs, and puts them down in a vertical row, and then fills 
up the lines. If the sense and the rhymes don’t quite fit—why, so much 
the worse for the sense. The last instance I knew of that style of verse- 
writing was an epitaph, which ran somewhat as follows : 

* Underneath these heavy stones, 
Lies the body of Mary Jones. 
Her name was Brown—it wasn’t Jones, 
But Jones was put to rhyme with stones.” 
But as far as my acquaintance with poets extends, this method of composi- 
tion is not usual. The point, however, that I want you to notice is the 
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effect wrought by the aid of metrical expression and form, as distinguished 
from prose. A schoolboy who was once asked to illustrate the difference 
between poetry and prose did so by saying that while “ blue violets” was 
prose “violets blue’ was poetry. That, too, is somewhat crude, to say 
the least; and I can find a better illustration of what I am aiming to 
express in a certain old-fashioned scientific song, which some of you doubt- 
less remember, which was called “ Prince Rupert’s Drops.’”’ These drops 
were simply beads of molten glass, which, when cooled suddenly in water, 
crystallized in small pear-shaped drops. Their peculiarity was this—that 
if you broke off the smaller end the crystal instantly fell into a dust of glass. 
And sv with the poet. He takes his thought at a white heat of passion, 
and crystallizes it—too often with tears—into a lovely gem. But—touched 
with an ungentle hand, and it straightwayjloses its shape and beauty—it 
is mere dust—baldest prose. 


So you see that, only as far as the mere shell and outside of poetry is 
concerned, it has this tremendous advantage over prose, that the poet, by 
this strange power given him, can say things in such a way as to lend them 
an incisiveness and an abiding strength and beauty which they could gain 
inno other way. And what is this strange power which marks the poet off 
so sharply from other men? In its inmost essence it cannot be put into 
words, but we are accustomed to speak of it as “imagination.’’ We cannot, 
I say, define it closely. All we can do is to mark some of its effects. 

And the most noticeable characteristic of it is this, that its possessor 
goes through the world with ears that catch-every human sound, and with 
eyes that know the secrets of every heart, and, above all, with a tongue to 
tell them. Just think for a moment of the difference between such a man 
and one who has not this spiritual vision. You often meet such a one as the 
latter. He prides himself on being matter-of-fact, common sense, unimagi- 
native. His idea of the beautiful is a potato, and if he tells you that he 
likes a garden he generally means only a kitchen-garden, He goes through 
life seeing nothing of the spiritual world around, knowing nothing of its 
joys, still less of its sorrows. The world to him is a dumb, lifeless place 
and at the end of his life what is the world the better for him? He has 
lightened no sorrow—he had not the eyes to see it. He has perhaps made 
a little money, because he prided himself on being “ practical ”—and that 
is all. But to the imaginative man, the poet, what a different thing is life ! 
To him the whole world is just the garment that God puts on that we may 
so discern something of Himself. Wherever he looks he sees nothing but 
life—life in all its forms—human life in all its grief, and joy, and unceasing 
wonder. ‘Io him the commonest things of Nature are precious and signi- 
ficant of God ; of such men was it written :— 

«* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries, 
And daub their natural faces unaware 
More aad more from their first similitude.” 

Yes, that is the difference. “He who sees.” The poet does see the bush 
afire, but the “practical” man only cares for the blackberries. Which 
will you be? 


Is it not well for each of us to be able to leave our labour, and to rest in 
a house full of pleasant and beautiful things, where that demon of modern 
life, the commonplace, cannot reach us? Do you not prefer to have your 
own house full of such things, books, pictures, and flowers, rather than four 
bare walls and a roof which only serve to shelter you? And this is one 
thing that I promise you. The walls of your soul shall be hung with 
bright memories and sweet faces, and covered with flowers of fancy, and 
its air shall ring with echoes of noble thoughts. And then, do you think 
it a little thing to be able to show to one man the secrets of another’s life, 
as Shakespeare or Browning can show us them? To make us see the 
romance, the beauty, and the pathos of every-day life. For, believe me, 
the world at large is not so hard-hearted, so cold, as we think. I know 
that there is not one of us here who is not ready to sympathise with and 
to share another’s trouble, if only we knew it. Ah! if we could but all 
possess in some way this strange faculty of imagination and quick sympathy ! 
I think of the way the ice-bound hearts would melt to us, and the 
dumb hearts sing to us, and the help and happiness we each should 
gain. And poetry helps us to this; it quickens our emotions and sym- 
pathies, and brings us into closer touch with each other, until we too learn 
to look at life with the poet’s eyes; and so instantly life takes on a more 





luminous aspect, an intenser meaning, and we become nobler men and 
women. I have already tried to show you how good art of any sort may 
brighten all our daily life. And I tell you this solemnly, as a thing that 
even I have lived long enough to know, that not till we come, as indi” 
viduals, to care more for these things shall we be happier and better. 
Does it then still seem a trifling thing that I should spend an hour in 
asking you—to read poetry? I ask you to do so no longer in the languid, 
contemptuous way of old, but I bid you come to its study reverently, know- 
ing and hoping that your life shall so be made nobler and more lovely alike 
in your labour and your rest. And these shall react on each other end- 
lessly. Your work, be it of the meanest sort, shall become happier and 
more interesting, aye and better done, and your rest shall be completer, 
and in mind, body, and soul you shall be better men. Nor will it end 
here; for the greatest use of poetry is yet to be spoken of. It is this— 
that the poets are willing to take you amongst themselves and make 
youevenasthey. Shakespeare—it was for you he wrote. ‘There is no pin- 
nacle of thought climbed by him on which you feel your feet may not be set. 
No heart was laid open to him whose secrets you too may not understand. 
There is no divine truth spoken to him which is not for your ears also. For 
at the instant in which you understand a line of Shakespeare you too 
become Shakespeare, seeing life with his eyes, and hearing its wonderful 
music with his ears. All that is asked of you is that you shall come to the 
study of a. great writer in sincerity and humbleness. For there are always 
two ways of approaching a book. You may thrust yourself before a great 
man in the fashion of a highway robber and bid him stand and deliver. 
But not in that wise will he yield his secrets to you. He will pass you by 
in scorn, leaving you in your pride and ignorance. To that rude incanta- 
tion the dead are always dead, speechless for ever. But if you come to: 
them humbly, casting off your pride, owning your ignorance, and asking 
only that they will teach you somewhat of their wisdom, then for you the 
dead eyes shall open and the cold lips part. You become as they, and are 
of their company for ever. For you also life shall unfold its secrets and 
be to you an open book, whose pages are filled with wondrous 
stories and matchless wisdom. And it is into this high communion that 
I would have you enter. I have tried to show you what the gain will be 
to you and all of us. Not only shall your own life in its most sickening 
rounds be redeemed from ruin, but your heart shall be widened to take in 
all the little world around you, with all its joys and sorrows. ‘The thoughts 
of the mighty dead shall become yours; the men and women they have 
created shall live with you, and be your friends to help and cheer you 
always. Life shall no longer be a blank thing to you, but full of ever- 
changing, never-ending interest. Believe me when I say once more that 
this land of dreams in which I want you to walk sometimes is no vague nor 
shadowy land, whose air shall enervate you and unfit you for life’s sternest 
duties. Youshall come out from it stayed and strengthened, with a kinder 
heart and a nobler ambition ; and you shall know that the Land of Dreams 
is indeed a part of the Kingdom of God. And into it, as into that wider 
kingdom, only those shall enter who come in earnestness and humility, who 
come in the spirit of a little child. : 





CONCERTS. 
—_—— 

A new Suite in E, for strings, from the pen of Miss E. M. Smyth, was the 
only novelty presented at Mr. Henschel’s last concert. The work betrays 
sound “ English ” qualities, not the least of which is humour—a thing 
nowadays rare enough. But—since its possession alone would hardly 
entitle a composer to take high rank—let us hasten to say that Miss Smyth 
has others. The first movement of her suite is pretty, but not very strong, and 
is somewhat patchy in effect; the second and third show a considerable 
advance, in the fourth (In memoriam) there are noticeable depth and 
tenderness of feeling, and the fifth has strength and sturdiness. The 
technical skill shown is not less noticeable ; and altogether the work is 
one which Mr. Henschel was justified in producing. The rest of the 
programme inciuded Schubert’s unfinished Symphony—extremely well 
played; the Pastoral Music from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio; the Pre- 
lude to Act IV. of “ Die Meistersinger,” and Liszt’s Rhapsody in D. 
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Amateurs are so familiar with the merits and, it must be added, the 
defects of the rendering by Sefior Sarasate and Madame Bertha Marx of 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer”? Sonata that we are spared the necessity of 
describing their performance of this great work at the last Sarasate Con- 
cert. The inartistic repetition, however, of one of the variations cannot be 
passed without an emphatic protest. The rest of the concert was an oft- 
repeated tale, and may be very shortly dismissed. Schubert’s Rondeau 
Brilliant was given with delightful piquancy and charm; the performance 
of Raff’s Fée d’Amour was one of those tours de force with which the 
‘Wizard of the Bow ”’ knows so well how to astonish his audience, and a 
couple of the gifted artist’s arrangements of Spanish dances were played in 
inimitable fashion. Madame Bertha Marx’s principal effort was Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F minor. This beautiful work received a technically faultless 
rendering, and was invested with a large amount of poetic significance. 

* * 
* 

At last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert London amateurs were given 
their first opportunity of hearing Dr. Hubert Parry’s Norwich cantata, 
“ L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso.” They took full advantage of it, and were, it 
is safe to believe, well content with the results of their expedition to 
Sydenham. We spoke of the work at such length when it was produced at 
the Norwich Festival that we may surely be excused from entering into 
criticism of its merits now. A second hearing may have led some to ask 
themselves whether Milton’s poems really required a musical setting at 
all; for they are such perfect examples of lyric expression that the 
musician can hardly improve or add anything. This point being reserved, 
it will be generally admitted that Dr. Parry has produced a work of much 
effective beauty. Its performance under the composer last Saturday was, 
on the whole, very satisfactory, chorus and band alike being excellent. The 
bass solos were admirably sung by Mr. Henschel; but Miss Amy 
Sherwin, who took the solos interpreted at Norwich by Miss Mac- 
intyre, was so obviously out of form that an apology should have 
been made for her. Another novelty to London (and English) 
amateurs was Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s “ Cameronian’s Dream,” a setting 
for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra of the poem by James Hyslop. 
Concerning this even Mr. MacCunn’s best friends must confess to a certain 
feeling of disappointment. The work displays the composer’s imagination, 
his sense of colour, and general technical mastery; but there is an obvious 
lack of inspiration both in the themes and their treatment, and many of the 
effects gained are cheap and conventional. In a word, it is not the best 
that Mr. MacCunn can do; and, after all that he has given us, we have a 
rignt to complain when he gives us work below his highest level. The 
rest of the programme included Berlioz’ lovely “ Waverley ” overture, of 
which a magnificent performance was given; and the introduction of Act 
III. of “« Die Meistersinger.”’ oe 

* 

When does a prodigy cease to be a prodigy? Obviously when his 
"artistic intelligence is so highly developed that, however young he may be, 
he is entitled to rank as an artist. This is the case with Master Jean 
Gerardy, the Belgian boy who appeared last week at St. James’s Hall in 
the capacity of violoncellist. He is but twelve years old, yet he is an 
artist aw bout des ongles. It is not exaggeration to say that there is no 
single quality necessary to the making of a great performer which is lack- 
ing in Master Gerardy, although it is but natural that at present all are 
not equally developed. Beauty of tone, completeness of technique, intelli- 
gence of phrasing—all these features marked the boy’s performances of 
Goltermann’s concerto in A minor, Max Bruch’s arrangement of the “ Kol 
Nidrei,” Pergolese’s lovely air, “Un giorno che Nina,” andin twosmaller pieces 
there was made evident a wonderful delicacy of poeticfeeling. This is high 
praise indeed, but it is fully deserved by this truly “ marvellous boy.” Letus 
hope that he will not share the fate of so many children whose early 
promise has come tonothing. The fashion set at this concert of varying 
the recitaller’s performances with good vocal music is highly to be com- 
mended, especially when, as on this occasion, the services of so excellent an 
artist as Miss Carlotta Elliott are available. She sang with her usual grace 


and finish songs by Gounod, Thomé, and Cowen. 
* * 
*% 


Brahms’ highly interesting Sonata in F major for pianoforte and violon- 
cello (first heard in Loudon at one of Hallé’s concerts in ’87) was added to 
the repertory of the Popular Concerts last Saturday. It has the cleare 
more Schumannesque tendencies of most of Brahms’ later works, ar 
though its mood is more serious than that of the Violin Sonata (Op. 100) of 
the same period, it is even more fascinating. Mr. Leonard Borwick, who 
was the pianist, came out well in this, as he did also in one of 








He is 


satisfactory in his 
performances with others, and perhaps it is a very natural nervous 


Haydn’s most familiar trios. always 
ness which prevents him from being quite himself in his solos- 
Time will show, and we sincerely hope that we have not heard, 
his best possible rendering of Schumann’s exacting Sonata in F sharp 
minor. Though careful and conscientious, it was absolutely without 
charm, and carried with it no conviction but & strong one that we, at least, 
should be glad when the undue strain was over. The performance was 
much weakened by a tendency to play almost all chords arpeggio—a ten- 
dency which reached an irritating climax in the second subject of the first 
movement, styled in the programme “ peroration to sec ond theme,” wrongly, 
we venture to think; for surely the theme that is prepared for by six bars 
of dominant harmony, and that affords a relief and contrast when it enters 
must be the second theme proper, in preference to one which is scarcely to 
be called a theme at all, but is merely an outcome of the first subject. 
The pauses indulged in between the movements, especially that between 
the Scherzo and the Finale—not indicated by the composer, appeared to us 
in bad taste. Madame Neruda led Beethoven’s Quartet in D major, op. 18, 
No. 3, at the beginning of the concert, and Mr. Henry Piercy sang, to 
Mr. Naylor’s accompaniment, songs by Mendelssohn and Miss Maude 
White. 
*° 

Spohr’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 74, No. 2, was added to the réper- 
toire of the “ Pops” on Monday, its manifold beauties being fully revealed 
by Madame Neruda and her associates, who rendered it splendidly. The 
pianist was Mr. Schén berger, who played in his best style Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor, but appeared to less advantage in the divine Schubert Trio 
in E flat, Op. 100. Here he was considerably “out of the picture”; but 
much may be forgiven him for his sympathetic reading of the Sonata. The 
vocalist was Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, who sang Schumann’s “ Belshazzar ”’ 
and “ Der Contrabandiste ’’ with excellent intention. 


* * 
* 


Mme. Essipoff’s fourth and last concert of Chamber Music took place 
at Steinway Hall on Friday afternoon last, and attracted an audience 
which filled every seat, and, we may say, would have filled more had more 
been available. The programme unfortunately had to undergo several 
alterations, owing to the late arrival and early departure of Mons. Johannes 
Wolff, who was only able to take part in Saint-Saéns’ piano trio in F with 
the concert-giver and Herr Julius Klengel, which was played in the middle 
of ‘the concert instead of at {the beginning. The trio, an early 
work of the French composer, is in parts one of his most genial works, 
and scarcely marked by any of that obviously sensational striving for 
effect which mars too much of his later work. Rubinstein’s Duet in D for piano 
and ’cello, which began the concert, is also another early work of a com- 
poser who has in later years become much less fresh and genial. It was 
excellently played by Mme. Essipoff and Herr Klengel. The lady’s solos 
were the Polonaise in F sharp minor and the C sharp minor Scherzo of 
Chopin, in both of which she has been previously heard. As M. Wolff’s 
violin solo had to be omitted, the concert was concluded by an Andante and 
Finale by Servais for piano and ’cello. 

* * 
* 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Recitals, the second of which was given 
at Princes’ Hall on Monday afternoon, are among those few entertainments 
the success of which is now, happily, never in any degree doubtful. A 
crowded hall and a delighted audience are alike to be counted on: there is 
nothing to criticise and nothing to regret. But the concert-givers do not 
forget to provide something novel (as well as everything,interesting) at each 
concert. Thistime Mr. Henschel treated us to five songs from Schubert’s 
“ Winterréise,” rendering them all with his own admirable expressiveness 
and mastery of style; the “ Wirthshaus” may be selected as the best 
where all were good. But the singer is perhaps more appreciated when 
rendering such things as the dramatic ballads of Léwe, for which he has 
an incomparable talent. Nothing could surpass his singing of “ Archi- 
bald Douglas.” Mrs. Henschel, in addition to several old favourites of 
hers, sang two songs of Brahms which we have not heard from her before, 
‘Es war ein Traum” and “ Von waldbekrinzter Hohe,” from Op. 57, both 
with familiar success, and “O wilt thou be my dear love,” from Mr. 
Hamish McCunn’s last set of songs, a charmingly tender little air. Two 
songs by Bizet, “ Avril’’ and “ Vieille Chanson,” exhibited her also to the 
greatest advantage, the latter particularly being executed with exquisite 
grace and naiveté. The duets, of which there were three, were all old 
favourites. Needless to say in what fashion Mr. Henschel played the 
accompaniments—here he has simply no rival. 
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The selection of ’cello music made by Mr. Julius Klengel on the occasion 
of his Recital at Steinway Hall on Monday afternoon, Dec. 8th, was both 
varied and judicious, being well calculated to display the wonderful 
mastery he possesses over his instrument. Commencing with a melodious 
and interesting Andante and Finale from a Concerto of his own, Mr. Klengel 
gave also examples from Bach, Schumann, Chopin, and other composers. 
Where all was so good it is not easy to choose anything for special praise, 
but the admirable phrasing and perfect intonation shown in the 
“‘ Abendlied ” (Schumann), a Sarabande by Bach, and the well-known noc- 
turne, Op. 9, No. 2 of Chopin cannot be passed without strong commenda- 
tion. Again, an “Elfentanz” by Popper and some “ Variations 
Capricieuses ” by the ’cellist himself must needs be recorded as 
marvels of rapid execution and extreme technical skill. Mr. 
Klengel was enthusiastically recalled after each of his appearances. 
Miss Fanny Davies was heard in a decidedly quiet reading of Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, taking the whole work a trifle slower 
than is usual, but playing with the marked ability and careful finish 
which so invariably distinguish her method. Mr. Braxton Smith con- 
tributed Schubert’s Serenade and two quaint and original songs by Dvérak, 
deserving great credit for his choice. It was, therefore. discouraging to 
find that his efforts in the Dvérik songs were so coldly received, as an 
artist under such circumstances has little or no inducement to bring 
forward anything out of the beaten track. Mr. Smith acquitted himself 
most efficiently, and gained a well-merited encore for his Schubert 
Serenade, which, being more familiar to the audience than the works of 
Dvérak, obtained more appreciation. Miss Louisa Bourne gave an 
intelligent rendering of Ponchielli’s “ Voce di Donna.” 


* & 
* 


The penultimate concert, on the 3rd, of the pupils of the Royal College 
of Music was a Vocal Recital. As there were 15 items and more than 20 
performers it is impossible for us to mention them all, and we will there- 
fore remark in general terms that a very creditably high standard was main_ 
tained throughout, and that the vocal pupils of the College are fully 
worthy of their instrumental associates. The most successful performer, 
we think, was Miss Una Bruckshaw, who in two songs by Bendel and 
Franz displayed a command of expression which gives a promise of high 
excellence. Among the gentlemen Mr. John Blacker may be commended 
for an excellent rendering of Faure’s “ Bonjour, Suzox;’’ his other song 
did not seem suited to his veice. There were three duets, all excellently 
sung, the ensemble of O lovely Peace” being almost perfect. The buffo 
duet from the “ Matrimonio Segreto” was most humorously given by 
Messrs. J. Sandbrook and C.J. Magrath. We would recommend half a 
dozen of the vocalists of the College to get up this opera, which can be 
performed with a minimum of trouble and expense, for it needs no chorus, 
and no scenery but what could be procured in a few minutes. 


* * 
* 


With the Royal Choral Society more concerned with the weight of 
pecuniary considerations than with the claims of art, and central London 
entirely lacking the necessary machinery for the performance of oratorio, 
the most recent writers of that questionable class of musical composi- 
tion would be in a bad way were it not for our local associations. 
Happily these, gifted with energy and enterprise (two certain signs of 
a healthy existence) are wont to rise to the occasion. Thus while Dr. 
Bridge’s “The Repentance of Nineveh” finds the doors of the Albert 
Hall closed against it, dwellers in our northern suburbs have within a 
fortnight twice had opportunities of hearing the new work. Pride of 
place in this honourable race belongs to the Finsbury Choral Association, 
the Hampstead Conservatoire coming in a good second on Monday 
evening last. With the generality of the opinions respecting Dr. Bridge’s 
“dramatic oratorio,’ expressed at the time of the Worcester Festival, 
we are not disposed to cavil. If not giving the impression of being the 
work of one inspired by genius, it is stamped unmistakably as 
that of an able :musician and an earnest worker. It was evident 
that no pains had been spared to make the present rendering a 
worthy one. To this end no less than three of the soloists—Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Brereton—who had sung in the 
oratorio at Worcester were engaged ; Miss Annie Marriott filling the place 
then filled by Mdme. Albani. So excellent was the general result that we 
are persuaded that Dr. Bridge, who conducted, must have been amply satis- 
fied and grateful for the care lavished on his work. The rest of the evening 





was occupied by a performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” 
directed by Mr. G. F. Geaussent, and in which the three vocalists first- 
named above gave their invaluable aid. Unfortunately, both orchestra 
and choir showed signs of fatigue—the one lacked fire, the other freshness 
—so that justice was scarcely done to this delightful little work. In the 
circumstances the fact is one for regret and not for censure. 

* % 

* 

The London Male Voice Club, which was founded by Dr. Stainer in 1884, 
and to which Mr. W. de Manby Sergison recently accepted the appoint- 
ment of honorary conductor, gave their first smoking concert under his 
direction on Tuesday evening last at Anderton’s Hotel, when an excellent 
performance of an admirable selection of glees and part songs, old and news 
bore testimony to his skilful and artistic training. Amongst the most 
successful items was a new humorous part song by Dr. J. F. Bridge. The 
composition, which was then performed for the first time in London, is 
worthy of its popular predecessor “ Dick Turpin,’’ by the same composer, 
an excellent effect being made by the introduction of “ Auld Lang Syne ” 
as a “‘canto fermo,” which, on Tuesday last, at Mr. Sergison’s request, was 
taken up by the audience while the choir sang a series of cleverly con- 
structed imitative passages. Needless to say that this, in common with 
many other items, was encored. Of the soloists, especial mention is due 
to Mr. Gregory Hast for his refined and highly artistic rendering of “ Vision 
Entrancing,” by Goring Thomas, and Clay’s “The Sands of Dee,” both of 
which were encored. -Like honours were awarded to Mr. T. W. Hanson, 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral, and to Mr. Boult for effective renditions of 


“Come Fill me, Boy, as Deep a Draught,’ by Dr. Hubert Parry, and 


Battison Haynes’ “ Off to Philadelphia.” The Society gives every 
promise of enjoying a successful future. 


* * 
* 


The performance at the Albert Hall on Wednesday last of the “ Rose of 
Sharon,” the finest work which the hard-working principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music has yet given us, leaves little room for criticism. The 
great demands made by the part writing in the choruses were well met, 
and the Royal Choral Society may be said to have still further added to 
their laurels by the sympathetic and refined performance of their im- 
portant part in this beautiful work. The ladies especially deserve praise 
for the fine quality of their singing in the women’s chorus “This is the 
Day.” 1t is needless to tell how Madame Albani rendered the music of the 
much beset Sulamite maiden, or how the refined and delicate love phrases 
of “the Beloved” were sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, but they must have 
afforded much satisfaction to the composer, who was present. The artistic 
perceptions and musical abilities of Miss Hilda Wilson were finely dis- 
played, and Mr. Watkin Mills as usual proved himself a capable artist. A 
word of praise is due to the orchestra for their admirable rendering of the 
beautiful instrumentation of the work, and their performance of the intro- 
duction “Sleep” to the third part. Mr. Barnby conducted and Mr. Hodge 
presided at the organ. 

id ad 

An orchestral concert was given by the {pupils of the Royal College of 
Music in|St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. At the door of the fog (if 
such a figure of speech be not too inaccurate) must be laid the responsi- 
bility for the comparatively small audience ; for the programme, both in 
its matter and its manner of presentation, was of considerable interest. 
The overture to “ Euryanthe ” was accorded a really splendid performance, 
under Professor C. V. Stanford’s conductorship, the pp of the slow section 
being particularly good. Mr. Charles Magrath sang in good style the air 
from Mozart’s “ Seraglio,” of which, however, he hardly realised the won- 
derful humour; and Miss Minnie Chamberlain sang Cherubini’s “O 
Salutaris.’”’ The principal interest, however, centred around the 
setting, by Mr. C. Wood, of Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” ; 
beyond doubt, this is on the whole a really remarkable work. Un- 
equal, perhaps; but Mr. Wood is young. The setting of the first 
stanza is especially fine, that of the second scarcely less so; and 
we need not insist too strongly on the fact that in the final sec- 
tion Mr. Wood has striven to invest a rather poor theme with’ external 
interest. It contains so much that is good in thought and expression that 
we are sufficiently grateful. The tenor solo was efficiently sung by Mr. 
Edward Branscombe. Vieuxtemps’ “ Fantaisie Caprice,’ for violin and 
orchestra, was well played by Miss Cecile Elieson; the finale to Act I: of 
“‘ Cosi fan tutte” was excellently sung by the Misses Ella Walker, Maggie 
Davies, and Ethel Webster, and Messrs. John Sandbrook, Edward Brans- 
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combe, and C, Magrath. The second part of the concert consisted of 
Berlioz’ “Harold” Symphony, of which a very good performance was 
given ; the viola solo being played excellently by Mr. Emil Kreuz. 

* * 

* 


A capital performance of Stanford’s “ Revenge” and Mendelssohn’s 
« Lobgesang ”? was given by the Streatham Choral Society at the Streatham 
Town Hall on Monday evening, the 8th inst. The choir, which numbers 
nearly 120 members, was assisted by a full professional orchestra selected 
from the bands of the Philharmonic, Richter, and Crystal Palace concerts, 
and was under the direction of Mr. C. Stewart Macpherson, the conductor of 
the Society. Particularly noteworthy was the singing of the choir both in 
Stanford’s exceedingly trying work and in Mendelssohn’s more vocal “ Hymn 
of Praise,’’ the instrumental portions of which were rendered by the fine orches- 
tra in such a way as to bring out every charm of detail and “nuance.” A 
feature of the concerts was the production of Mr. Walter Macfarren’s overture, 
“Hero and Leander,” under the direction of the composer, who met with 
an enthusiastic reception. The solo vocalists were Miss Clara Leighton, 
Miss Mary Hay (who possesses a charmingly sympathetic mezzo-soprano 
voice), and Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys. 

* * 
* 

The third concert of the “ Musical Guild” on the 9th inst., at the 
Kensington Town Hall attracted another very satisfactory audience, and 
we should be glad to think that the announcement of a work by an English 
composer had something to do with it. Mr. Algernon Ashton is not too 
often heard in our concert rooms, and his Sonata for piano and viola, Op. 
44 (presumably a late work) may be regarded as almost a novelty. We 
fancy that more frequent opportunities of presenting his works to an 
audience would be valuable to the composer. He has ideas, but 
he does not exhibit them to the best advantage; his treat- 
ment of his instruments seems to lack experience; he is, 
as it were, always at high pressure; and the viola is seldom 
allowed to display itself without being quickly overpowered by the piano. 
But the writing is sound, and indeed even tending to over-elaboration ; and 
interesting passages every now and then make one wish that they had been 
left to exhibit their attractiveness in more simple fashion. Mr. Emil 
Kreuz did his best (which is saying much) for the viola part; and the 
composer himself played the piano with perhaps somewhat of that tendency 
to be always at high pressure which seems to us a defect 
in the composition. The difficulties of Brahms’ sextett for strings 
in G were very fairly conquered by Messrs. Bent, Stephenson, 
Kreuz, A. Hobday, W. H. Squire, and Miss Maud Fletcher. 
Schumann’s Quintett with Miss Winifred Holiday, Messrs. Stephenson, 
Kreuz, and A. Blagrove, and Mr. Wm. Cook at the piano, brought the con- 
cert toa most satisfactory conclusion. The vocal pieces were Giordani’s 
“Caro mio ben” and Sullivan’s “ Willow Song,” sung by Miss Jeanie 
Rankin, whose voice and style are excellent, barring a little tendency to 
vibrato, but who may be warned not to sacyifice distinctness of enuncia- 
tion to production of tone. At the next concert, the last of the present 
series, next Tuesday evening, Schubert’s Ottett may, we hope, be counted 
on to draw the most. crowded audience of the series. 


* * 
* 


A very thoughtful and scholarly performance of Schumann’s Sonata in 
D minor, op. 121, for piano and violin, played by Miss Agnes Bartlett and 
Mr. Johannes Wolff, served as an excellent opening to that lady’s concert 
at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9th, on which occasion she also 
played a selection of pieces, admirably chosen to display her varied powers 
as a finished executant, her playing altogether being of a high order of 
merit. During the evening Miss Bartlett gave a most refined and tasteful 
rendering of a Chopin Prelude and Ballade (A flat), also a most artistic in- 
terpretation of “ Das Abends ” (Schumann), while her playing of a ‘‘ Passe- 
pied” by Delibes, and “ Voglein Etude” by Henselt, was charmingly 
fanciful and delicate. The programme was agreeably diversified by 
several songs, the composition of Miss Bartlett, in which Miss Margaret 
Hoare was heard to much advantage, and obtained due recognition from 
the audience for her unequivocal success. Mr. Johannes Wolff was heartily 
applauded for his rendering of a Romance by Ries, and a “ Habenera” of 
his own, and won an unmistakable encore. ; 


* 
* 


The first of three recitals of instrumental and vocal music was given on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Steinway Hall by Miss Marian Bateman and 
Miss Emmie Finney. If the first be any indication, the later concerts 
should be extremely successful, and, indeed, we cannot but wish success to 





artists so obviously sincere and earnest as are these young ladies. The 
programme commenced with Mozart’s sonata for pianoforte and violin in 
E flat, which was played with much facility and neatness by Miss Bate- 
man and Mr. Alfred Gibson, who also joined forces in Schumann’s Three 
“« Fantasiestiick,” of which a very poetical reading was given, the pianist, 
especially, showing much more abandon than in some of her previous per- 
formances. Her solos included Bach’s Fantasia in C minor, Chopin’s A 
flat Ballad, and one of Field’s nocturnes, in which last she displayed 
admirable delicacy and artistic intelligence. Miss Finney possesses a full, 
rich contralto voice, and a cultured style, which were turned to good 
account in Coldara’s ‘‘Sebben crudele,” Legrenzi’s “Che fiero costume,” 
and songs by Brahms and M. V. White, of which the Brahms pieces were, 
in especial, well sung. Mr. Gibson played violin solos by Spohr and 
Brahms effectively, and Miss Mary Carmichael, the accompanist, helped 
very materially towards the artistic completeness of the evening. 
* * 
* 

An “ English Song Recital ’’—so the programme termed it—was given in 
the Steinway Hall on the 4th inst. by Mr. Norris Croker, who presented a 
programme of indisputable interest, composed of works by the principal 
English song-writers from the 16th to the present century. Dr. Campion, 
Henry Lawes, Purcell, and Dr. Arnold were some of the composers thus 
represented, Mr. Croker winning his chief success in Arnold’s “ Flow, thou 
regal purple stream,” while Miss Ada Loaring was heard to most advantage 
in Purcell’s “ Nymphs and Shepherds.” Two or three manuscript songs 
from the concert-giver’s pen were introduced, and received with consider- 
able favour. Violoncello solos were played by Mr. G. T. Elliott, who also 
supplied obbligati accompaniments to one or two songs; and Mr. Albert 
Visetti discharged the duties of accompanist with his usual care and ability 

* * 
* 

Mr. Edgar Skeet was the giver of a dramatic and musical recital last 
Saturday afternoon, when the Steinway Hall was filled by an audience 
with whom Mr. Skeet was evidently a great favourite. We shall not deny 
his right to be so regarded, for many of his recitations were given with 
considerable dramatic power. Itisasahumorist, however, that Mr. Skeet 
is seen to best advantage, and his renderings of ‘‘ Aunt Abigail’s Court- 
ship” and of his own musical sketches were genuinely laughable. The 
vocalists were Miss Marie Garcia, who sang two effective songs, and Mr. 
Edwin Wareham, who may be commended for his expressive réading of 
Hope Temple’s “ Love and Friendship” and Cellier’s “ Fare thee well.” 
The pianist was Miss Haroldine Nott, and the violinist Miss Bessie Poole—a 
young lady of decided talent. ta 

* 

It was an excellent idea of the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society to 
“revive ” Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation ” Symphony. The work may not be 
on the same level as the composer’s other symphonies, but it is certainly 
worthy of an occasional hearing, and amateurs should be grateful to the 
Society’s energetic conductor, Mr. G. A. Kitchen, for the admirable per- 
formance under his béton on Tuesday evening. Other interesting works 
included in the scheme were Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Overture to “King 
Henry V.,” Spohr’s “ Jessonda” Overture,” and the ballet music from 
“Le Prophéte,” all of which received adequate renderings. Miss Liza 
Lehmann sang in her most finished manner songs by Thomé and Brahms, 
and the male-voice choir was heard to much advantage in a glee by Clarke- 
Whitfield and the Hunting Chorus from Randegger’s “ Fridolin.” 


* * 
* 


Accounts are held over for want of space of concerts given by Miss Emilie. 
L. Hawkins; the Messrs. Hann; Mr. J. O’Shaughnessy ; the Messrs. 
Lindo, and others; and of a performance of Spohr’s Last “ Judgment,” at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton-syuare. 





PROVINCIAL. 
——_——_—_—. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BricHton.—A young but confirmed favourite of the Brighton public, 
Mrs. Wright (better known as Miss Florence Henderson), gave a concert 
as her farewell to London-super-Mare at the Pavilion on Saturday after- 
noon, and performed various solo pieces of the classical and romantic schools, 
as represented by Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn on the one hand, 
and Chopin and Henselt on the other. If we except Mendelssohn’s too 
rarely heard “Capriccio in E major,” which suffered from a slip of memory, 
and Liszt’s too often heard study “La Campanella,” taken too slow, Miss 
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Henderson’s performance was irreproachable. A fascinating little bluette 
for piano by Edward Cutler and a brilliant scherzetto by the same com- 
poser (somewhat in the style of that of Moszkowski) received ample 
justice both at the hands of the pianist and audience, and will 
prove a welcome addition to the répertoire of skiiful amateurs. 
Cowen’s “Chimney Corner’? was finely sung by Miss Edith Wel- 
ling, though Bizet’s ‘“ Habanera” (which was stated to have 
been withdrawn owing to the present strained relations of the public with 
copyright owners and their agents) would have shown off the vocalist’s 
superb voice, extending from the lower A to D in alt, to greater advantage. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable feature of the concert, however, 
was the splendid violin playing of Mr. Pollitzer. Miss Ada 
Wray, a pupil of the London Academy of Music, showed a sym- 
pathetic style and faultless intonation in Tosti’s “ Rosa.” Miss Violet 
Henderson, a sister of the concert-giver, and who has not yet emerged from 
short frocks, followed the fashion by grappling by no means unsuccessfuily 


with Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, Op. 23. The banqueting room was well 


filled by Miss Henderson’s admirers and pupils. 

MancuestTer.—The programme of Sir Charles Hallé’s sixth concert was 
an exceptionally interesting one to lovers of orchestral music. The items 
were Berlioz’ “ Harold in Italy’? Symphony, with viola obbligato well 
rendered by Mr. Speelman; “In the Steppes of Central Asia,” an orches- 
tral sketch by Borodin; “Toréador and Andalouse” from Rubinstein’s 
“ Bal Costumé”’; Cherubini’s overture to “Medea,’’ and Gade’s overture 
entitled “ Ossian.”” Mr. Edward Lloyd sang “Lohengrin’s Farewell” 
(Wagner) and “ Salve dimora”’ (Gounod) in an excellent manner; but the 
loud playing of the band in the first and the obtrusiveness of the obbligato 
to the second greatly detracted from the effectiveness of his efforts. Sir 
Charles contributed but onesolo—“ Gavotte and Musette ’’—from Raff’s Suite 
for pianoforte and orchestra, but played it so acceptably that he was called 
upon to repeat it. A local paper (“The Examiner’’) issues an annotated 
programme of these concerts, which appears on the same day as the 
concert. Weappend the following specimen from the issue of the 4th 
inst. Speaking of Borodin’s Orchestral Sketch, the writer says:— 
“The Russian writer who is the author of the present piece, was 
until now, unknown in this country, though in Germany several 
of his works have gained attention. We believe that Sir Charles 
Hallé is the first English concert giver who has placed Borodin’s composi- 
tion before the English public. The work is but short. It consists of a 
bright and vigorous Allegretto, cast in two-four time, in the keys of A minor 
and major. The opening is somewhat striking. Thcre are as many as 
fifty-three bars, in which the solo violin sustains the note E. We are in 
this respect somewhat reminded of Borodin’s talented contemporary, 
Tschaikowsky, who to an almost equal extent employs Russian dance themes 
as the basis of his works. The work is written in memoriam of 
Franz Liszt.” On the 8th inst. Sir Charles Hallé gave his second after- 
noon recital at the Concert Hall, and on the same date Max Hambourg 
gave an evening recital at the Free Trade Hall. The youthful pianist 
played remarkably well, but was not heard to the greatest advantage. The 
immense hall was comparatively empty, and the softer passages of the 
playing were often inaudible. 

EprysurGH, DecemBer 10, 1890.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company con- 
cluded a far more than ordinarily successful series of fourteen performances 
here on Saturday last. The short season opened on Monday, the 24th ult., 





with Bizet’s “Carmen,” Miss de Lussan and Mr. M‘Guckin being 

in the two principal réles, but it was not for some undiscoverable reason 
respected as many would have desired. Besides such old and well- 
known friends as Verdi’s “ La Traviata,’’ Gounod’s “ Faust,’”’ Balfe’s “‘ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” and Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney’’—whose reappearance needs 
no special comment —two extremely interesting works, Donizetti's 

“Daughter of the Regiment” and Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
rescued the répertoire to some extent from the obvious reproach 
of being a little stale and insipid. The two works referred to, 
however, were new to Edinburgh, and served to draw enormous 
houses each time they were put on—the first twice, and the latter three 
times—partly, no doubt, because of their novelty here, but chiefly on 
account of Miss de Lussan’s highly meritorious impersonation of the part 
of “Marie” in the one and of that of “Juliet” in the other. Miss de 
Lussan’s assumption of the part of Marie in “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment ” is unquestionably, both vocally and histrionically, a performance 
which reaches a very high standard of merit, and is deserving of the 
greatest praise ; which may best be given by simply affirming that she has 
proved herself in this impersonation a worthy successor of many illustrious 

predecessors who were wont to successfully essay the same part, chief among 

whom may be mentioned Jenny Lind and Sontag, and in more recent times 
Patti, Marimon, and Albani. In this opera Miss de Lussan was very ably 

supported by Mr. Aynsley Cook as Sulpice and Mr. Child as Tony. In 

Gounod’s work Miss de Lussan, although displaying many points of real 
excellence both in her acting and singing of the difficult and exacting part 
of Juliet, did not, it must be admitted, appear to quite so conspicuous 
advantage as she did in Donizetti’s lighter composition. There was a 
suggestion in her singing at least of a too great and sustained effort being 
necessary to secure some of the effects attained, as if the range of the music 

were a trifle too high for the natural compass of her voice. But where all 
else was So irreproachable, to say this may perhaps be rightly held to be 
somewhat hypercritical. Mr. M‘Guckin played the part of Romeo with true 
artistic feeling and insight ; and a special word of praise is due to Mr. 

Marsh for his admirable delivery of the “Queen Mab” song in the first 
act. It fell to the lot of Mr. Claude Jacquinot to conduct the whole of the 

performances, which arduous and responsible duty he discharged, as might 
be expected, with conscientious care and signal success. The band and 
chorus were as efficient as usual, and the staging of each of the works pro- 
duced as carefully considered and as scenically effective as could be desired. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 








Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHesitton Roan, FuiuHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
11, Baron’s Court, West KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hatsey STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 


Opera and Concerts, 


BoswortH Hovse, HusBanp’s BosworTtH, RUGBY. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roan, St. JoHn’s Woop, N.W. 





The Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91 
LYRIC THEATRE. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TrRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, REGENT’S Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Srreetr, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 





Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes’”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roap, EAbine. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 








38, Bensize Roan, N.W. KILBURN 
——— 
[= of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, IN THE 
56, Ducness Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. MUSICAL WORLD 
Mp—iie B. Edward Grieg. 
y 


Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West KENSINGTON Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 





pe 


BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Pace, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Tastructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, COTINUES 
HER LESSONS at 
224, Dorset STRBET, PorTMAN Square, W., 


Where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d.; and her descriptive cata- 
logue of her guitar compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, Is. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 





VIOLIN. 





Mr. LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 
22, BEDFORD Square, W.C. 





. Carl Rosa. 


Ma 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8 Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine S ~. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
Oct. 5. 9 Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
2. Johannes Brahms. 

Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
6. ny Boito. 


Nev. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 

Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 

Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Jan. 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 


1 
Jan. 18. Madame Georgina Burns. 
Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef. 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb. 22. Browning’s “‘ Strafford.’’ 
. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Halil. 
15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 

Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 
April 19. Mrs. Langtry 
April 26. Miss Zélie de ‘Lussan. 

ay 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14. Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess. 
July 5. Miss Janotha. 
July 12. M. Sapellnikoff. 
July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 
Aug. 2. Miss Amy Sherwin. 
Aug. 9. Mrs. Kendal. 
Aug. 16. Signor Piatti. 
Aug. 23. Signor Foli. 
Aug. 30. Mr. F. R. Benson. 
Sept. 6. Madame Clara Schumann. 
Sept.13. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Sept.20. Miss Dorothy Dene. 
Sept.27. Mr. Charles Santley. 
Oct. 4. Henrik Ibsen. 
Oct. 11. Miss Kate Chaplin. 
Oct. 18. Dr. H. H. Parry. 


Nov. 22, Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Nov. 29. Miss Giulia Kavogli. 
Th as abe aie th 
@ above can be obtained with the accompanying isaue 
of the paper Post Free 344. per copy. 
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PIANOS. 





"IT only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of Ly 
unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46. BERNERS STREET, W. 


ster, to which address all communications must be sent. 
as a Newspaper. 
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